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Foreword 


E HOPE THAT THE Pictorial Supple- 
ment published in this issue may 
prove to be the first of many ; 

and in each, if the series prospers, we intend 

to illustrate some aspect of the past more 
readily apprehended through the visual, 
than through the literary, imagination. So 
far as possible, the subjects that we choose 
will be relatively unfamiliar. Here, for 
example, we include a selection of photo- 
graphs to display one of the lesser known 
achievements of British rule in India—the 
splendid buildings constructed by servants of 
the East India Company (who, besides being 
gifted architects, were frequently profes- 
sional soldiers) to embellish the great cities 
in which they spent their years of exile. Not 
only do they show the European architect 
endeavouring, often with remarkable suc- 
cess, to impose a classical sense of style upon 
an Eastern landscape; but they have the 
melancholy charm of survivors from another 
age. Some are doomed to decay and 
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disappear; others have been incorporated 
in the growing fabric of Indian officialdom; 
all speak of the passage of empires and of 
the vanity of human wishes. Particularly 
pathetic are photographs of the abandoned 
summer-resort named Gulmarg and an 
eighteenth-century burying-ground. Kip- 
ling might have visited Gulmarg when he 
was gathering material for Plain Tales from 
the Hills; and the avenue of tombs in the 
Calcutta cemetery recalls Walter Savage 
Landor, whose Rose Aylmer—the beautiful 
girl whom he had met and loved upon a 
beach in South Wales—lies buried in just 
suchacemetery, among the crowded epitaphs, 
sententious and dignified, of now forgotten 
empire-builders. The monuments they 
raised have survived the empire that they 
founded. As Roderick Cameron’s archi- 
tectural record reveals, it owed its origin to 
generations of Englishmen who still designed 
and built in the grand manner. 
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King James 
and his 
Bishops 


By HUGH TREVOR 
ROPER 


A study of “worldly, courtly, talented 


> 


place-hunters,”’ who betrayed the prin- 
ciples of the English Church. 


it were, the general staff of the established 

Church, reflect the nature of the govern- 
ment under which they serve. They reflect it 
by their own general character : by what they 
have in common, as a group. Take the Eliza- 
bethan bishops, for instance. We all know their 
character. It is described, vividly as usual, by 
Mr. A. L. Rowse : “ when one looks at their 
portraits, high-shouldered with their furred 
tippets, their puffy, lined faces with their 
atrabilious, constipated expressions, always 
grave, often sour, one cannot find them 
congenial.”! The Elizabethan bishops, as a 
class, were earnest, protestant-minded, worried 
men, burdened with duties, uncertain of their 
positicn in a society which was both revolu- 
tionary and conservative, and labouring under 
a double disapproval: of the Queen, who dis- 
liked their wives, and of the Puritans, who dis- 
liked their doctrines. It is difficult not to find 


Ts BISHOPS OF ANY GENERATION, being, as 


1A. L. Rowse, the England of Elizabeth (1950), 
Pp. 415. 


KING JAMES I, 1566-1625, attributed to M. Ghaeraedts 
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RICHARD BANCROFT, 1544-1610, Archbishop 
of Canterbury 1604 


them dull, but it is difficult not to sympathize 
with them. They were unable to preserve the 
wealth of their sees, for which they have long 
and unfairly been blamed by high-churchmen; 
but they defended, almost alone, a vital position 
in the Church; and when they died they 
founded, by their wills, grammar-schools and 
almshouses and charities of every kind which 
ought to preserve of them a more fragrant 
memory. 

Also we all know the Caroline bishops, the 
Laudians—at least, in the idealized form which 


their order has acquired from the character 
and aims of Archbishop Laud and the catas- 
trophe which overtook them all. Severe high- 
churchmen, rigid disciplinarians, “‘ arminian ” 
—that is, in some respects, liberal—in doctrine, 
constant assertors of those two very different 
policies which, in the reign of Charles I, were 
accidentally united: clericalism and the royal 
supremacy. When we look a little below the 
surface, we find that this general picture needs 
serious modification in detail. The bishops 
could not live up to this severe standard, 
Nevertheless, so complete was the domina- 
tion of Archbishop Laud in those years, so 
well understood was the attitude of the court 
under a prim, fastidious, clerically-minded 
monarch, that the ideal remained clear and 
constant, and the bishops can be judged by the 
amount of service (or lip-service) that they 
paid to it. It gives them still their “ character.” 

But what of the Jacobean bishops? They 
are not often considered as a class. Neverthe- 
less, I think it is worth considering them, 
because the reign of James I was, I believe, of 
enormous importance in English social and 
institutional history. It was then that the 
structure of society was so weakened that 
Puritanism became the powerful political doc- 
trine of the Opposition, and the belated attempt 
of Strafford and Laud in the following reign 
to reanimate the old structure disastrously 
foundered. Moreover, this weakening of the 
structure was largely the fault of the Crown; 
and since the Crown appointed the bishops, the 
Jacobean bishops both reflect this weakening 
in themselves and created for their successors 
the problem which ruined them. It was partly 
the fault of the Jacobean bishops that the 
question of episcopacy was so prominent, 
indeed fundamental, in the struggle between 
Crown and Parliament. 

Perhaps I should amplify this point a little. 
Some historians suppose that the crisis of the 
seventeenth century was caused entirely by 
social and economic changes which no political 
action could have corrected. According to this 
view, the Stuart Kings are comparatively guilt- 
less—or at least, James I, who sagaciously 
drifted along with the inevitable tide, is more 
guiltless than Charles I, who foolishly resisted 
it. Now I cannot quite accept this view. It 

















seems to me that the political problem which 
faced the Stuarts was not at all insoluble: it was 
probably easier than that which had faced 
Elizabeth. James I inherited institutions which 
he could have applied to the solution of that 
problem. But he did not apply them: he 
allowed them to decompose; and when Charles 
I sought to revive them and apply them again, 
he found that they were either fatally rusted or 
had been converted to other uses. These 
institutions were both lay and clerical. They 
included both the Privy Council in the State 
and, in the Church, the Bench of Bishops. 

For James I, it should be remembered, was 
a foreigner when he came to England. He was 
quite unfamiliar with English institutions. 
Now England, in the sixteenth century, like 
other European countries, had developed a new 
form of government: centralized, institu- 
tionalized, “‘ bureaucratic.”’ That is what “‘ the 
new monarchies”? meant in practice. But 
Scotland was one of the few countries where 
no such change had occurred. There was no 
“new monarchy” in Scotland. In Scotland 
the art of kingship did not mean the art of 
governing the country through bureaucratic 
institutions: it meant the art of personal sur- 
vival: of not being imprisoned, blackmailed, 
defeated, deposed or murdered (as had hap- 
pened to most of the Stuart sovereigns) by 
over-mighty subjects. Consequently when 
James I inherited the English throne, he had 
no personal experience of the English system 
of government. His boasted omniscience in the 
art of government was a positive disadvantage: 
although, in fact, he only understood the art of 
survival, he satisfied himself that he had 
nothing left to learn. 

The political consequences of this fact were, 
as it seems to me, enormous. Queen Elizabeth, 
like all her family, had been an excellent judge 
of men, and she had made the Tudor bureau- 
cracy work by choosing the right men for the 
jobs and keeping them there. But James I saw 
in this strange new bureaucracy a means not of 
government but merely of patronage. He did 
not choose men for his jobs, but bestowed jobs 
on his men. The whole apparatus of Tudor 
government became, in his reign, a system of 
outdoor relief for the courtiers of an ever more 
extravagant, ever more expensive court. This 
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important fact did not reveal itself at first, for 
at the beginning of his reign James was depend- 
ent on the great Elizabethan officials whom he 
had inherited and indeed to whom he owed his 
succession—in particular, on Sir Robert Cecil 
in the State and Richard Bancroft in the 
Church. But in 1610 Cecil lost effective power 
with the King in consequence of his project 
(which the King rejected) to sell out the feudal 
dues, and in the same year Archbishop Bancroft 
died. Thirty years later the disastrous nature 
of both these events was recognized. Clarendon 
then singled out the enforcement of the feudal 
dues as the prime social cause of the Great Rebel- 
lion, and referred back sadly to “the never 
enough to be lamented death of Dr. Bancroft.” 

Thus in 1610 the real “‘ Jacobean era’”’ can 
be said to have begun. As it began late, so it 
ended late: it was protracted beyond the King’s 
death in 1625, like twilight after sunset, by the 
survival of his favourite the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. It was not till the assassination of the 
Duke of Buckingham in 1628, followed as it 
was by the dispersal of Parliament and the new 
course of “ Thorough,” that “the Jacobean 
era” can be said to have ended. It is therefore 
with this period, from 1610 to 1628, that I shall 
be dealing in this essay. 

The new personal policy of this era can be 
seen at once, in both Church and State. Let us 
consider the State first. When Robert Cecil 
died, a number of great offices became vacant. 
Perhaps the most important was the Secretary- 
ship, the linch-pin of Tudor government. 
Ever since Thomas Cromwell’s tenure of it, 
the Secretaryship had been held by one of the 
ablest politicians of the time: Paget, Burghley, 
Walsingham, Cecil. But after 1612 this tradi- 
tion was broken. James I had talent to choose 
from, but he did not choose it. “‘ The King in 
this distraction,” wrote a contemporary, “makes 
no haste to nominate any, but says he is prettily 
skilled in the craft himself and till he be 
thoroughly weary will execute it in person.’ 
Of course he was soon thoroughly weary; but 
he never returned to the Tudor system. The 
Stuart secretaries, unlike their Tudor pre- 
decessors, were lightweights, barely known to 
history. 

2 The Letters of Fohn Chamberlain, ed. N. E. 
McClure (Philadelphia 1939) I. 355. 
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“A skilful courtier”; GEORGE ABBOTT, Archbishop 
of Canterbury 1611-33; by Rowland Lockey 


Another great office vacated by the death of 
Robert Cecil was the Mastership of the Court 
of Wards. This was an office of the utmost 
social importance, offering great opportunities 
and requiring great discretion: the royal revenue 
and the loyalty of the nobility and gentry alike 
depended onit. Founded by Thomas Cromwell, 
it too had always been held by great officers of 
State: Paulet Marquess of Winchester, Lord 
Burghley, Robert Cecil; but on Cecil’s death 
the Tudor tradition was broken here too. “ For 
the mastership of the Wards,” we are then told 
by the same contemporary observer, “ the 
King saith he hath groped after one in the dark 
and will make trial if a meaner man cannot 
perform it as well as a great; and yet he means 
not to trust him too far, but will make him 
provisional ...” After two such “ meaner 


men,” the same commentator wrote, “ if the 
two late Lord Treasurers could look out of 
their graves and see these successors in that 
place, I think they would be out of countenance 
with themselves and say to the world quantum 
mutatus,””* 

In everything it was the same. King James 
regarded positions in Church and State not as 
offices of trust but as sinecures or perquisites 
to be given away or sold to the highest bidder. 
The bureaucracy thus became a vast system, 
or market, of patronage; and this patronage, 
moreover, was not operated by the King him- 
self: it was operated in his name by royal 
favourites. The private empires which gave 
such importance to James I’s favourites were 
empires of patronage: the Scottish Earls of 
Dunbar and Somerset, the English Howards 
and the Duke of Buckingham were the rulers 
of gigantic systems of jobbery—sale of offices, 
sale of benefices, sale of titles ; and in this vortex 
of patronage the real purpose of government 
was often quite forgotten. Such a system was of 
course very convenient to those fortunate 
enough to profit by it. The endless incense- 
laden clouds of flattery which were offered up 
to the King and to Buckingham by successful 
or aspiring courtiers are evidence of that. Well 
might the most famous and fashionable of his 
preachers, at the King’s funeral, single out, as 
the principal cause of courtly lamentation, the 
final atrophy of that once liberal hand, “ that 
hand that had signed to one of you a patent for 
title, to another for pension, to another for 
pardon, to another for dispensation. . . . It 
was not so hard a hand when we touched it last, 
nor so cold a hand when we kissed it last. That 
hand which was wont to wipe all tears from our 
eyes, doth now but press and squeeze us as so 
many sponges filled one with one, another with 
another cause of tears.”* “‘ So many sponges ” 
—the metaphor is peculiarly apt. The court of 
James I was a court of sponges. There were 
lay sponges and clerical sponges, and his death 
did indeed create a great weeping in the sponge- 
bed. But outside those limits—among respon- 
sible men who were turning away in disgust 
from the Court to Parliament, from the Church 
to puritanism—the cry was very different. It 


3 Ibid. I. 354; 392. 
4 John Donne, Fifty Sermons (1649) no. XXXIII. 
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was the cry of Jugurtha at republican Rome: 
Woe to the state where everything is for sale! 

Turning from the State to the Church, we 
find exactly the same situation. Archbishop 
Bancroft was one of the greatest of ecclesias- 
tical administrators, and the work which he 
carried out in his brief reign at Lambeth has 
justly been described as “ the reconstruction of 
the English Church.” He reformed abuses, 
recovered Church property, restored Church 
discipline, and published the canons by which 
the Church of England is still ruled. During 
Bancroft’s lifetime, James I seemed to agree 
with his policy: at least he agreed with his 
dictum “‘ No Bishop, No King.” But when 
Bancroft died, what did the King do to ensure 
the continuity of that policy? The answer is 
instructive. To him the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury was just another perquisite happily 
at his disposal. And who should have it but 
George Abbott, the bereaved chaplain of his 
late Scottish favourite, the Earl of Dunbar ? 
So Abbott was given the post and told to 
“ carry his house nobly,” i.e., to live splendidly, 
as befitted a courtier of that opulent, extrava- 
gant court. The fact that Abbott’s elevation 
meant a complete reversal of Bancroft’s work 
does not seem to have troubled King James: it 
was no doubt more important to him that thenew 
archbishop shared his own passion for hunting. 

It troubled Bancroft’s disciples profoundly. 
For \twenty-two years Abbott reigned at 
Lambeth, and all the devoted work of their 
master was allowed to slide into ruin. It was 
not merely that Abbott was somewhat Calvinist 
in this theology. That was true enough; but so 
also had Whitgift and many other Elizabethan 
bishops been, who however had been efficient 
governors of the Church. The fatal fact was 
that he was simply indifferent, negligent, 
secular. In English history he is known for two 
things only: for keeping Laud out of office for 
so long, and for his famous hunting accident. 
This happened in 1621 when the Archbishop, 
aiming at a stag in Lord Zouche’s park at 
Bramshill, accidentally killed a keeper. It was 
an accident of course. The King quickly 
absolved him: “an angel,” he said, “ might 
have miscarried in that sort.” But it was not 
only puritans who doubted whether angels did 
or bishops should go hunting and who were 








shocked to observe that, once pardoned by the 
King, the Archbishop snapped his fingers at 
ecclesiastical objections, and showed “‘nofeeling 
of so great and heavy a misfortune to fall upon a 
man of bis rankand profession in sucha manner.” 

One other fact about Archbishop Abbott’s 
reign should perhaps also be noted. A skilful 
courtier, he realized that the best way in which 
thé Archbishop of Canterbury could keep in 
with the Head of the Church was by inserting 
a personable young man into the royal bed- 
chamber; and it was he who thus introduced 
George Villiers into that important apartment. 
His letter of practical advice to his young 
protégé is a model of its type. The rival faction 
of the Howards of course struck back in kind. 
They found another young Adonis, washed his 
face every morning with posset-curds, and thrust 
him under the King’s eye. But the Archbishop 
was the abler tactician: his candidate romped 
home, and within ten years George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, was disposing of every 
bishopric in England. 

“ Indifferent, negligent, secular...” This, 
it must be admitted, could be said of almost all 
James I’s bishops. Take another, the most 
prominent after Abbott himself: John Williams, 
bishop of Lincoln. Williams was a political 
careerist who chose, or rather deviated into a 
clerical career merely by accident. A supple 
Welshman, he observed with a_ sagacious 
weather-eye the changing climate at court, and 
in 1620 he decided finally to invest in the favour 
of Buckingham. The position is stated with 
engaging frankness by Williams’s chaplain and 
biographer. ‘‘ The King,” says Dr. Hacket, 
** was the fountain of honour indeed, but there 
was one pre-eminent pipe through which all 
graces flowing from him were derived”; and 
so Williams, in another metaphor, decided that 
though he had already “ crept far, as I may say, 
for ground ivy, he must clasp on this tree or 
none to trail and climb.””® Within a year, thanks 
to Buckingham’s support, he had climbed into 
the deanery of Westminster, the bishopric of 
Lincoln, and—in secular politics—the Keeper- 
ship of the Great Seal in succession to his 
friend, Francis Bacon. A few months after 
netting these great offices, he was writing to 
Buckingham soliciting the bishopric of London; 
5 J. Hacket, Scrinia Reserata (1693) I. 39-40. 
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** A political careerist ’ ; JOHN WILLIAMS, 1582-1650, 
Bishop of Lincoln, 1621; Archbishop of York, 1642 


and then, when the ink of this letter was 
scarcely dry, learning of Archbishop Abbott’s 
hunting accident, he was following it up with 
another, suggesting that “a man of blood” 
could hardly continue as Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and reminding his patron that “ His 
Majesty hath promised me, upon my relinquish- 
ing the Great Seal, or before, one of the best 
places in this Church.” 

Williams did not become Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Like most of these worldly 
Jacobean bishops, he went, in the reign of 
Charles I, into eclipse. Deprived of political 
office, forced to retire to his bishopric, he there 
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conducted a long aristocratic resistance-move- 
ment against the new policy of Archbishop 
Laud; and, though defeated, emerged again on 
Laud’s fall to become Archbishop of York. 
Then, when the whole episcopal order foun- 
dered in revolution, he retired to his native 
Wales, took to the profession of arms, and 
organized the defence of North Wales in order 
to welcome an army of Irish Catholics. For 
Williams, patron of puritans and papists as 
opportunity required, had no real interest in 
religious positions. His attitude towards the 
functions of a bishop is illustrated by his sug- 
gestion to King James that he provide for his 
infant grandchildren by making them Bishops 
of Durham and Winchester. Deputies, he said, 
could always be found to do the work “ for a 
laudable allowance,” while “ the fruits ” sus- 
tained the royal infants in the style appropriate 
to their rank. Altogether Williams (says a 
modern Welsh historian) would have been 
more at home “ in a full-bottomed wig among 
the latitudinarian bishops of the next century 
than he was among the theological heats of his 
own.””® 

Indeed, the more one looks at the Jacobean 
bishops, the more one is reminded of the whig 
bishops of the eighteenth century. And rightly; 
for their social basis was fundamentally similar. 
In both cases the Crown’s patronage in the 
Church was regarded as a mere extension of its 
secular patronage, and bishops and deans were 
simply courtiers in clerical clothes. Sometimes 
they did not bother much about the clerical 
clothes. Williams, for instance, was painted 
in cloak and ruff and broad-brimmed hat, like 
Francis Bacon. Sometimes they were not even 
in orders. Adam Newton, for instance, Prince 
Henry’s tutor and treasurer, who built the 
beautiful Charlton Hall in Kent, though never 
a clergyman, was rewarded with the deanery 
of Durham; and after fifteen years as dean, sold 
the benefice, as if it had been a lay office, in 
order to buy a baronetcy. Nor did aspirants to 
clerical office feel that it was necessary to have 
spiritual qualifications: their begging letters 
are as shameless as those of any layman beg- 
ging a sinecure or a pension. They have 
expensive wives, numerous children, are in 


® A. H. Dodd, Studies in Stuart Wales (Cardiff 
1952), 98. 



















































debt . . . these are the reasons they advance for 
preferment in the Church. “ I hear the Bishop 
of Worcester is very sick,” the Rev. Richard 
Montagu wrote; “if my Lord of St. David’s 
might succeed, and I him, I should be half- 
delivered.” “My Lord,” the Bishop of 
Llandaff wrote to Buckingham, “ I am grown 
an old man, and am like old household-stuff, 
apt to be broke upon often removing. I desire 
it therefore but once for all, be it Ely or Bath 
and Wells, and I will spend the remainder of 
my days ”—not, be it noticed, in performing 
his episcopal duties, but “ in writing an history 
of your good deeds to me and others, wherein 
I may vindicate you from the obloquy of this 
present wicked age.” In distributing bishoprics, 
Buckingham was of course no more concerned 
with their religion than the bishops themselves. 
His favoured clerical clients did not belong to 
any doctrinal party. They included such in- 
compatible figures as Laud and Williams, 
Godfrey Goodman, who was thought to be a 
secret papist, and the puritan John Preston, 
“the greatest pulpit-monger in England” 
whom Buckingham at one time nominated as 
Lord Keeper, to whom he offered “ any 
bishopric he would resolve on,” and who even 
proposed the abolition of deans and chapters as 
“fat, lazy and unprofitable drones.” To 
Buckingham, as to the bishops, clerical promo- 
tion was not a matter of doctrine but—like lay 
offices and titles of nobility—very often merely 
of cash: it was bought and sold. 

But let us not be too hard on these Jacobean 
bishops. If they were really lay courtiers hold- 
ing clerical sinecures, it is perhaps fairest to 
judge them without reference to their religion. 
They were not, as the Elizabethan bishops 
were, and as bishops perhaps ought always to 
be, a class apart from the lay governors: no one 
could describe them as “puffy,” “ atrabilious,” 
“ constipated,” “‘ sour”; they were, like the 
eighteenth-century bishops, a representative 
section of the governing class—higher civil 
servants whose duties sat lightly upon them, 
worldly, literate clubmen, dabblers in fashion- 
able intrigue, diners-out in fashionable society. 
Some of them were perhaps too worldly. Bishop 
Williams, for instance, was generally distrusted 
as too sharp by half in matters of intrigue; and 
Bishop Mountain was obviously a bon-vivant 
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“Ruler of a gigantic system of jobbery”’; GEORGE 
VILLIERS, Duke of Buckingham, 1592-1628 


and a wit, but little else. Milton cited him as 
the type of the “ swan-eating and Canary- 
sucking prelate”’; and he won promotion to 
the archbishopric of York by a happy bon mot. 
Consulted by the King as to the most suitable 
candidate for that post, he had listened for a 
time in patience while other names were can- 
vassed, but then, unable to contain himself 
longer, had exclaimed, “ Sir, if you had faith 
even as a grain of mustard-seed, you would say 
unto this Mountain, Go and be removed into 
that See!” But in general, seen as professional 
intellectuals and entertainers, as fashionable 
broadcasters and television performers sub- 











sidized by the court, the Jacobean bishops do 
not make too bad a showing; and this, perhaps 
is the réle in which we should envisage them. 
Bishop Williams, for instance, was a great 
patron. At his parsonage house at Walgrave, 
where he “ lived like a magnifico,” and at his 
episcopal palace at Buckden—that beautiful 
red-brick fifteenth-century palace which he 
rebuilt and enlarged, adding galleries and 
bowers and raised walks and planting exquisite 
gardens—he entertained lavishly. “ Nobles 
and gentry with their retinues called in at that 
palace in their passage, and found a sumptuous 
table and a cellar free, if not” (admits his 
admiring chaplain) “too open.” They also 
found the sons of great noblemen serving as 
pages in an “ academy of good manners,” and 
scholars and poets living there in an academy 
of learning. The poet William Alabaster was 
one of them; the mathematician John Pell was 
another; others included the two most 
highly reputed English scholars of the day, 
John Selden and Patrick Young, and the three 
foreign scholars who had the greatest influence 
on English educational ideas and inspired the 
founding of the Royal Society: the Scot John 
Dury, the German Pole Samuel Hartlib, and 
the Czech Comenius.’ In the evenings at 
Buckden there were musical performances in 
which the Bishop himself took part: for, being a 
Welshman, he was fond of singing and had a 
fine voice. There were also comedies, acted in 
the great hall by the Bishop’s household: 
profane comedies like the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream which, to the scandal of the puritans, 
was acted on a Sunday after the Bishop had 
despatched an ordination. Even in his political 
eclipse, “‘ the Bishop of Lincoln,” Charles I was 
told, “‘ lived in as much pomp and plenty as any 
cardinal in Rome for diet, musicand attendance.” 
Other bishops similarly had non-theological 
intellectual interests. Bishop Thornborough 
of Worcester, for instance, was an enthusiastic 
propagandist of Anglo-Scottish union and an 
enthusiastic amateur mineralogist. He pub- 
lished works on both these subjects, and was 


? For Williams’s patronage of Hartlib, Dury and 
Comenius see R. F. Young, Comenius in England 
(1932), pp. 25-51; G. H. Turnbull, Hartlib, Dury 
and Comenius (1947); Miss R. H. Syfret, ‘‘ The 
Origins of the Royal Society ” in Notes and Records 
of the Royal Society, vol. 5, no. 2. 





an active participant in the coal industry;§ 
but his pen did not deviate into religion until 
his eightieth year. Bishop Goodman of 
Gloucester—a Welshman like Williams and a 
personal protégé of King James—was a philo- 
sopher of some importance: his controversy 
with George Hakewill on “the Decay of 
Nature ” touched one of the central philoso- 
phical problems of his century;° and his post- 
humously published book on the Court of 
King James I is a work of great value to his- 
torians, unrivalled in the modernity of its out- 
look. Because of his religious views, Goodman 
has had a bad Press from high and low church- 
men alike; but intellectually he was probably 
the profoundest of his contemporary bishops. 

And then there were the poets: Joseph Hall, 
Bishop of Exeter, was not strictly speaking a 
Jacobean bishop, for he was advanced to the 
bishopric of Exeter in the twilight period after 
James’s death, in the last years of the rule of 
Buckingham ; but he was patronized by James I 
and certainly owed his elevation to Jacobean, 
not Laudian, influences. Hall’s early satires— 
he claimed to be the “ first English satirist ”— 
were consigned to the bonfire for their “ licen- 
tiousness ” by the stricter Anglican hierarchy 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and were after- 
wards castigated, for their style, in the stricter 
reign of King Charles, by the puritan Milton. 
Today, Hall is chiefly remembered because of 
his famous defence of limited episcopacy, and 
the controversy with Milton in which it in- 
volved him; but this was a sudden venture of 
his old age: in his middle years, in the Jacobean 
days, it was as a poet, an aphorist and a satirist 
that he was best known. He was “ the English 
Seneca ”’; and it was as such, no doubt, that he 
had received his promotion. 

The greatest of all the Jacobean clerical 
poets was never a bishop: but, as a benefice, the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s was hardly less valued 
than a bishopric; and the career of John Donne 
perfectly illustrates the attitude of King James 
to the Church. For Donne had no clerical 

8 See J. U. Nef, History of the British Coal 
Industry (1932) I. 247, Il. 213-9, for his patent for 
refining coal and his projects for regulation of the 
coal-trade. He later moved on to gold and wrote a 
book A:fofewpixds on the transmutation of metals. 

® See Victor Harriss, All Coherence Gone (Chicago 


1949). For general bibliography, see Notes on 
Further Reading p. 534. 
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Buckden Old Palace where Bishop Williams “ entertained lavishly ” 


vocation; he had been brought up as a Roman 
Catholic; his early poems were far from religi- 
ous; and his ambitions were entirely secular. 
Unfortunately, although he succeeded in 
attracting the royal notice, King James, who 
saw in him the talents of a fashionable preacher, 
absolutely insisted that he go into the Church: 
Mr. Donne, he said, should receive church 
preferment or none at all. For years Donne 
held out. He clutched at a patron—Robert 
Carr, Earl of Somerset—and angled desperately 
for a diplomatic post. It was only when all his 
attempts had been rebuffed and his patron dis- 
graced that Donne finally surrendered and 
took holy orders. Thereupon the stopper was 
removed from the royal bounty, and Donne’s 
wonderful talents, as a poet, as an orator, as an 
actor, found a new expression in that fashion- 
able extension of the theatre then in its golden 
age: the Jacobean pulpit. The career of another 
distinguished poet was very similar. Through- 
out the reign of King James, George Herbert 
sought to realize his talents in diplomacy and at 





court; it was only on the death of the King 
that he gave up hope and found that he had 
another vocation after all. 

Donne was a genius apart: we cannot take 
him as typical of the higher Jacobean clergy— 
although we can take James I’s attitude towards 
him as typical of royal policy in church- 
preferment. Another and far smaller poet who 
sought to profit by the same policy was Richard 
Corbett, a bon vivant friend of Ben Jonson, 
who, being conveniently placed in Christ 
Church, Oxford, pressed himself, by means of 
flattering verses and convivial habits, upon the 
notice of aristocratic patrons. In 1620, thanks 
to that universal patron, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, he became Dean of Christ Church; and 
in 1628, thanks to the same patron, Bishop of 
Oxford. As dean and bishop he continued both 
his convivialities and his poems; and indeed, it 
must be admitted, he had little other claim to 
distinction. Nothing that he wrote, in prose or 
verse, betrayed the slightest interest in religion ; 
even his sermon before King James at Wood- 





stock was only famous because it proved such 
a fiasco. It was as the poet of his patron and 
of the taphouse, as “an high wit and most 
excellent poet,” that his contemporaries knew 
and admired him. When Corbett was followed 
by John Donne into a deanery, it was remarked 
“that if Ben Jonson might be made Dean of 
Westminster”—an appointment which the 
writer perhaps did not think improbable— 
“that place, Paul’s and Christ Church should 
be furnished with three very pleasant poetical 
deans’; and when he died, as bishop of 
Norwich, he was lamented as “ the best poet 
of all the bishops of England.” No doubt he 
was. Some of his poems have indeed great 
charm and felicity, and one of them, “ Farewell 
Rewards and Fairies’ is famous; but unlike 
Donne, Corbett never wrote any “ Divine 
Poems.” When he wrote about religion it was 
generally to poke fun at “the Distracted 
Puritan ” and his brethren, at their foibles and 
phobias, their consciences and their politics, 
their hatred of maypoles and stained-glass 
windows, their fear of Damnation and the 
Pope, and the Cambridge seminary, “ the pure 
house of Emmanuel,” where they were bred. 
To Bishop Corbett, puritanism was a great 
joke. 

Alas, puritanism was not a joke. It had its 
excesses, of course; but fundamentally it was 
the religious and secular outlook of serious- 
minded men who believed that men had “a 
calling from God” and must “ discharge their 
trust.” It was not only a “ left-wing ” move- 
ment: there was a puritanism of the “ right ” 
also, a puritanism of Archbishop Laud as well 
as of Oliver Cromwell. As the reign of James I 
drifted on, and the great racket of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s private empire became ever 
more scandalous, men found themselves pro- 
testing more and more indignantly against the 
frivolity, the irresponsibility, the extravagance 
of that gay, heedless court where offices had 
become sinecures and government had been 
forgotten. Statesmen demanded that the old 
Tudor bureaucracy, which had been rotted 
with patronage, should be cleaned and repaired: 
there should be working privy councillors, 
working bishops; such were the views of 
Strafford and Laud. Radicals demanded that 
the same bureaucracy, since it had become 








rotten, should be destroyed: there should be no 
privy councillors, no bishops—or at least 

different privy councillors, different bishops; 

such were the views of Pym and Cromwell. 

Both parties were serious. Though their poli- 

tical aims differed, they had much in common: 

much more than they thought. Between them 

they were to put an end to the Jacobean era, 

which they both detested with a real, serious, 

moral detestation. 

It was the puritanism of the right which 
struck first, and it was one of the Jacobean 
bishops who led the attack; but it was not one 
of the bishops whom James I himself had 
willingly advanced. The King saw well enough 
that William Laud was very different from those 
genial, pleasure-loving wits and scholars, boon- 
companions and hunting-men whom he liked 
to admit to the fat slumbers of what a con- 
temporary critic called his ‘‘ Church dormant.” 
Laud was too serious, too religious, too 
dynamic: in short, a trouble-maker; and there- 
fore the King had kept him down, in an Oxford 
college. But Laud was determined to rise, and 
he knew the way to rise in that court where, as 
Bacon wrote, all rising was by a winding stair. 
Attaching himself to patron after patron, he 
gradually found his way into the good graces of 
that universal provider, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and clung to him with unremitting 
tenacity, fighting against his fellow clients (and 
in particular Williams) with neurotic jealousy. 
His very dreams were of Williams and Bucking- 
ham. “ Tonight,” he recorded in his diary, 
“T could dream of nothing but the Duke of 
Buckingham, his clients and his household ”’; 
and again “I dreamed that the Duke of 
Buckingham came into bed with me and showed 
me great affection.” Then there were such 
satisfactory entries as “The Marquis of 
Buckingham was pleased to enter upon a near 
respect to .me; the particulars are not for 
paper,” and “ my Lord Buckingham and I in 
the inner chamber at York House, quod beet 
Deus Salvator noster Christus Jesus.” Assured 
of this favour, Laud, as Clarendon wrote, 
“‘ prospered at the rate of his own wishes ”; 
and when his patron was murdered, he emerged 
into the open as Bishop of London, leader of a 
party already entrenched in power, determined 
to resume the work of Cecil in the State and of 











Bancroft in the Church; the work which, for 
eighteen years, had been so disastrously 
suspended. 

For the Jacobean bishops that was the end. 
They were sent packing from court to their 
dioceses, told to govern their flocks, to husband 
their estates, to remember their “trusts.” If 
they were remiss (as they often were) in these 
novel duties, they found themselves spied and 
sneaked upon by Laudian agents. The minera- 
logical Bishop Thornborough found his in- 
adequacies reported by a succession of Laudian 
deans; the English Seneca in Exeter found men 
“set over me for my espials ; my ways were 
curiously observed and scanned.” Abbott was 
by-passed at Lambeth; Williams exiled to 
Buckden; Corbett at Norwich, having now no 
patron, gave up poetry and contented himself 
with drinking-bouts in the palace cellar; 
Goodman, who had so acutely analysed the 
court of King James, had no opportunity, in 
the depths of disgrace and Gloucestershire, to 
continue his studies into the court of King 
Charles. And as each old bishop died, his place 
was taken by a new “ Laudian ” bishop, of a 
very different kind: a 
Piers, a Wren, a Mon- 
tagu, vigorous adminis- 
trators of their sees, 
tenacious stewards of 
their property, firm 
assertors of their rights, 
formidable harriers of 
Dissent: men with little 
time or inclination for 
poetry or satire, court- 
history, intellectual 
conversazioni or the 
philosopher’s stone. 

It was no good, or 
perhaps it was too late. 
The Laudian attempt 
to restore a working 
bureaucracy in the 
Church and State failed, 








and the puritans of the Left, the residuary 
legatees of the indignation against the Jacobean 
court, moved to the attack, with their more 
radical programme. In the Great Rebellion, 
the agents and the instruments of Tudor 
government were destroyed. But although it 
was the Caroline Privy Council and the 
Laudian bishops who actually crumbled under 
that attack, it is worth remembering that it was 
the Jacobean council and the Jacobean bishops 
who, by their irresponsibility, had first invited 
it. The moral indignation of Puritanism had 
not been aroused by the chaste, severe court of 
Charles I, nor by the disinterested energy of 
Laud: indeed, when the Puritans were in 
power, their reign was in many ways similar to 
the rule of “Thorough.” The men who 
gathered in Parliament in 1640, determined to 
do away with a whole system, were already by 
that time elderly men who had conserved their 
indignation since their last assembly in 1629: 
indignation which the active policy of 
“ Thorough ” had merely held at bay for 
eleven years, but which had originally been 
mobilized against the indolent, inactive rule of 
James I and Bucking- 
ham. It is customary to 
blame the Laudian 
bishops for the over- 
throw of episcopacy in 
England. They have 
their share of respon- 
sibility. But a large 
share is also due to their 
predecessors who had 
so undermined the 
system that it called for 
such rigid, desperate 
defenders: to those 
worldly, courtly, 
talented, place-hunting 
dilettanti, the orna- 
mental betrayers of the 
Church, the Bishops of 
King James. 


JOHN DONNE, 1573-1631, Dean of St. Paul’s; the 
Frontispiece to Death’s Duel,” published 1633 
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historically considered, is the symbol of 

authority and power. Although it may be 
overlaid with other qualities, this aspect governs 
the painter’s approach to his subject so long as 
he sets out to produce a recognizable likeness of 
a particular person. It is for this reason that 
Leon Battista Alberti, in the first treatise on 
the theory of painting, written by 1435, laid 
down the rule that in a picture, portraits of 
actual persons should never appear cheek by 
jowl with imaginary heads, for the portraits 
would always hold the spectator’s interest to 
the detriment of the work as a whole. 

The portrait is the presentment of a 
personality, observed, recorded, perpetuated, 
so that the sitter, long dead and perhaps un- 
known, still lives and rivets our attention, 
drawing us into the orbit of a compelling and 
absorbing individuality. Even when combined 
with piety and death—for instance, in the donor 
portraits in an altarpiece, the carved figures 


[: FRANCE, AS IN EVERY COUNTRY, the portrait, 





The French 
Portrait 


By LINDA MURRAY 


For nearly six hundred years a succession 
of artists—among the greatest in the 
world’s history—have studied the French 
character from many different points 


of view. 


“The fat successful Chancellor”; GUILLAUME 
JOUVENEL DES URSINS, by Fehan Fouquet (1415-80), 
painted after Fouquet’s visit to Italy 


around the portals of a church or effigies lying 
on their altar-tombs—this note of the secular 
and temporal, of worldliness and pride, sounds 
clearly and insistently. At the start, no con- 
siderations of personal vanity were allowed to 
modify the presentation of an individual human 
being, since the face, if not exactly the mirror 
of the soul, is the outward sign of the soul’s 
existence. If the king possessed a long, pro- 
minent nose, as did Jean le Bon, who died in 
1364, then the painter of the earliest effigy of a 
King of France made the most, as well as the 
best, of that distinguishing feature. In Jehan 
Fouquet’s portrait of Charles VII, painted 
about 1445, the king’s features have not the 
least trace of idealization, and he gazes out 
stolidly from behind the looped curtains, his 
heavy, impassive features unrelieved by even 
a flicker of expression. His thick mouth and 
fleshy nose, his pouchy, lack-lustre eyes and 
creased cheeks, are part of the essence of the 
man who was also the embodiment of power. 








Le Tres Victorieux Roy de France, Charles, 
Septiesme de ce Nom reads the inscription ; and 
to have modified his unpleasing face would not 
only have detracted from the power and purpose 
of the likeness but would have involved a mental 
process as yet unknown in France. 

The first hint of coming changes can be 
caught in the differences between this royal 
effigy and the portraits of Etienne Chevalier, of 
about 1450, and Guillaume Jouvenel des 
Ursins, painted maybe five years later. Between 
1445 and 1447, Fouquet went to Italy and spent 
perhaps a couple of years there. Various Italian 
sources mention him, and record, in particular, 
a portrait of Pope Eugenius IV and two 
Cardinals, now lost. This Italian journey 
affected Fouquet curiously. In his miniatures, 
which form the bulk of his work, the influence 
of Italian ideas and forms was limited. 
Occasionally he uses the new form of central 
perspective, with the lines of recession based 
on a single vanishing point, or sets out a scene 
with an elaborate regard for the natural and 
reasonable setting of figures in a room, so that 
the various distances between foreground, 
middleground and background can be readily 
understood. Then he reverts to a purely 
empirical perspective, not dependent on any 
strict mathematical theory, or to a system of 
curved space that enabled him to group many 
figures in the scenery, much as a wide-angle 
lens distorts space by forcing it into the compass 
of the film. Or again, with equal lack of con- 
sistency, he uses details of Italian Renaissance 
architecture in conjunction with Gothic. But 
in his portraits the assimilation of Italian ideas 
was far more complete. Charles VII had been 
painted before the artist went to Italy. The 
figure is stiff and the large hat and bulky wine- 
red gown are fitted carefully into a space with- 
out depth, bounded by the folds of the pale 
green curtain, so that the surface presents a 
decorative aspect in itself, apart from the func- 
tion of the picture as a likeness. Etienne 
Chevalier kneels beside his patron saint, 
Stephen, and the saint holds a book on which 
is balanced a cruelly sharp, many-faceted stone, 
symbolic of his martyrdom. Both men are 
painted in a simple, clear light, and are sil- 
houetted against the pale architectural back- 
ground, with plain pilasters separating panels 
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of coloured marble. The brocade of the saint’s 
robe, the shadowed profile against the light 
stone ground, the donor’s praying hands, the 
jagged, shining stone, all form sharp accents 
in a decorative pattern. Yet while the clarity of 
observation, the humanity and lack of senti- 
ment are entirely French, the setting of the 
figures in their space, and the relation between 
them and the scale of their setting, is the result 
of the artist’s contact with Italian models and 
ideas. It is not without significance that, during 
the time Fouquet was in Italy, Piero della 
Francesca was evolving his own synthesis of 
space, volume, pattern and reality. 

The portrait of Guillaume Jouvenel des 
Ursias carries this process of absorption a stage 
further. The fat, successful Chancellor, in his 
swelling, fur-trimmed velvet robe, stands with 
the bulk of his shoulders silhouetted against the 
architectural background, his small joined 
hands outlined palely against his red gown. 
The background is divided sharply into light 
and dark areas, the mass of the dark body fall- 
ing against the gold of the decorative pilasters, 
the ruddy flesh tones of the head against the 
dark panels of marble, and the shapes and 
alternations of these decorative features play an 
important réle in the effect of the picture. But 
the idea behind the architectural forms is 
Italian, even though the actual details—the 
capitals, with their acanthus leaves changed 
into grotesque little supporters of the Orsini 
arms adopted by Jouvenel, and the beasts which 
hide in the flowing foliage drawn into the gold 
of the framing—stem straight from medieval 
illumination. What most sharply suggests the 
changing outlook is the way in which the head 
is painted against the dark of the marble—not 
as a silhouette making a pattern, but so that the 
massive head turns its broadest planes into the 
light, and the shadowy outlines of the hair and 
the cheek melt into the dark ground. If one 
compares these two portraits with those of the 
much later Master of Moulins, who remained 
firmly in the sphere of Flemish painting, un- 
touched by Italian ideas, a subtle difference 
immediately strikes the eye. 

The great triptych of Moulins Cathedral, 
painted about 1498, contains the portraits of its 
donors, the mild and easy-going Duke Pierre II 
of Bourbon, his formidable wife Anne, daughter 





PIERRE 11, Duke of Bourbon, presented by St. Peter, and his Duchess, ANNE OF FRANCE, 
with their daughter SUZANNE, presented by St. Anne 


Wings of a triptych in Moulins Cathedral, painted c. 1498 by an anonymous Master 
“* who remained firmly in the sphere of Flemish art” 
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of Louis XI of France, and, kneeling behind 
Anne, their daughter Suzanne, a plain, sickly- 
looking child of seven or eight. Close in style 
to these superb portraits is another in the 
Louvre, representing an excessively plain lady 
in black velvet and ermine, with her patron 
saint, Mary Magdalen, and one in Glasgow of 
a noble canon with Saint Maurice of the 
Theban Legion. Although others could be 
added to the list, these will suffice to demon- 
strate the survival, until the end of the century 
and after, of a type of painting that looks back 
to Flemish art, in which the Flemish qualities 
of observation, precise draughtsmanship, 
detailed execution, absolute fidelity to nature 
and clear luminous colour, are only slightly 
modified by the French painter’s innate sense 
of style, and are wholly unaffected by the 
changes that, in Italy, mark the transition from 
the Quattrocento to the Cinquecento. For the 
Master of Moulins, a portrait was a faithful 
representation of the sitter, with nothing added 
and nothing taken away, seen in the most reveal- 
ing light. What style there is, in the purely 
artistic sense, is derived from the painter’s 
intellectual powers, and his personality is 
expressed in the delicate humour and tact that 
make him use the features of his patrons in 
the faces of the saints who sponsor them—much 
as if they were all members of the same family 
—in the glowing colour, the sensitive drawing, 
firm yet subtle, and in his grasp of the character 
of his sitter. 

When we come to the portraits of the six- 
teenth century—for instance, the half-length 
of Francis I in the Louvre, painted in the 1520’s 
and often wrongly attributed to Jean Clouet— 
a new clause has been added to the contract 
between painter, sitter and spectator : we are 
conscious immediately that the artist is pro- 
viding a likeness not simply of a man, but of 
a king. Where Fouquet painted a corpulent, 
elderly man intent upon his devotions—yet 
managed to weld the figure and its setting into 
an artistic whole—where the Master of Moulins 
concentrated on the living image of the Duke, 
facing his shrewish consort with half-humorous 
tolerance, the unknown painter of Francis I so 
manages the pose, the look, the costume and 
the setting that his intention of impressing and 
overawing the spectator is patent at the first 


Lady in her Bath by 
Frangois Clouet (c. 1§ 10-72) 
Phot 
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glance. This is not, as it was for the Master of 
Moulins, the impartial painting of the “thing 
seen ” depicted for its own sake, but a deliberate 
selection of that aspect of the sitter which would 
most strongly express the concept of royalty 
and authority. From this point, the step to the 
character-portrait is a short one. Francois 
Clouet, in his portrait of a lady in her bath, 
probably Marie Touchet, the mistress of 
Charles IX, painted about 1570, is painting not 
so much a beautiful woman as a king’s mistress. 
The lady is shown in her réle and fully conscious 
of her powers, holding the flower that sym- 
bolizes passion, while a nurse suckles her child 
and the view of a distant room reveals a noble 
apartment suited to her station in life. Her 
smooth limbs, her cool, detached look, the 
knowing, leering smile of the nurse, the Love- 
child snatching at the ripe fruit—all betrays 
the confusion of Flemish and Italian styles, the 
influence of Bronzino and the impact on a 
Northern painter of the sophisticated Florentine 
Mannerism of the previous five decades. This 
is no longer the thing seen but an idea, expres- 
sed in terms of an arrangement of forms and 
features adapted to a particular protagonist— 
a point of view supported by the existence of 
other versions of the picture, one with the head 
of Henri IV’s mistress, Gabrielle d’Estrées. 
The seventeenth century is par excellence the 
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From the Liechtenstein Collection 


“* Bravura of execution’; PRINCE WENZEL OF LIECH- 
TENSTEIN, by Hyacinthe Rigaud (1659-1743) 


century of the portrait in the grand manner. 
The function of the artist was now not only to 
provide a likeness of the sitter, but to produce 
a likeness that should express all the personal 
and public qualities to which the sitter 
pretended. The inflated draperies, the grandi- 
loquent poses, the expansive gestures, the 
attributes indicative of private tastes and 
accomplishments, and of public position and 
achievements, transform the portrait from a 
plain statement of fact into a rhetorical mani- 
festo. But, just as the Mannerism of Francois 
Clouet was derived from Italian precept, so the 
magnificence of Baroque portraiture in France 
was due, not to native talents and initiative, 
but to the all-powerful example of Rubens. It 
was in the Rubens cycle of the Life of Marie de 
Médicis, painted in 1623-5 for the Luxembourg 
Palace, that the public grand manner portrait 
received its finest demonstration, and the 
popularity of the type of portrait that could 


show the sitter,.not just as he was, but as he 
would wish to be seen and remembered, lasted 
until the very qualities of the grand manner 
itself became outmoded. So strong is the aura 
of a moment of history that even Poussin—the 
most classical and least rhetorical painter of his 
age—in the self portrait in the Louvre, painted 
in 1650, uses the draperies thrown over his 
shoulder, the imperious half-turn of the body, 
the assured gesture of the hand holding the 
sketch-book, to convey, rather than a mere 
likeness of his features, his certitude of his 
intellectual powers and his personal superiority 
over all other practitioners of his art. It is as 
much the public as the private Poussin. 

But nothing is more dangerous than the 
practice of the grand manner for its own sake, 
and nothing more tiresome than the repeti- 
tion of grandiloquent poses and rhetorical 
gestures to give substance to mediocrities, 
whether human or artistic. One result of the 
widespread use of conventional methods of 
representation is that the portrait achieves a 
life of its own, and the sitter is soon of less 
consequence than the artist’s management of 
the draperies, the bravura of the execution, the 
splendour of the colour and the skill of the 
composition. Where the portraits of the fif- 
teenth century force us to concentrate on the 
personality of the subject, and those of the 
sixteenth century dwell on his or her signifi- 
cance, seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
portraits invite us to consider the painter as a 
creator of style and as the exponent of intellec- 
tual and artistic theories that transcend the 
temporary importance ofa short-lived individual. 
Take, for instance, the Rigaud portrait, painted 
in 1740, of Prince Wenzel von Liechtenstein, at 
present generously lent to the National Gallery. 
The brilliance of the likeness, the Prince’s 
historical dignity and the splendour of his 
martial trappings are less remarkable than the 
achievement of the painter who has given these 
attributes an artistic life, and has created from 
them a work of art that transcends them and 
outlives them. 

During the eighteenth century, however, 
two types of portrait exist side by side : the 
grand manner of Rigaud and his successors, 
and a more intimate personal type of portrait, 
ranging from the tender, coaxing charm of 
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Self-portrait by Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) ; 
in the Louvre 


Nattier to the homely everyday scenes of 
Chardin and the delicate, lively pastels of La 
Tour. The portrait d’apparat, once invented, 
lived on under the momentum given to it by 
the vanity of the patron or the requirements of 
formal state occasions. Its form once fixed, 
only small variations could be evolved, and 
it still survives, occasionally revivified by the 
personality of a great artist, as a dull and little 
considered branch of art. It is in the realm of 
the intimate portrait that the genre continues 
to hold us, but still it is the painter who plays 
all the trump cards. Nattier’s delicacy of 
colour, for example, in the Dijon Museum 
portrait of Marie Leszczinska, Louis XV’s 
Queen, or the Wallace Collection Comtesse de 
Tilliéres ; the tenderness and grace of Boucher’s 
portraits of Madame de Pompadour ; the 
sparkle and vivacity of La Tour’s superb 
pastels ; the cloying sentimentality of Greuze, 
and the humanity of Chardin are qualities 
peculiar to the painter which are expressed in the 
people he paints, and it is for the painter’s 
qualities that his portraits are memorable. 

Only with the Revolution did the portrait 
in the grand manner return to the first rank, so 
that the sitter again challenges the personality 
of the artist. Not only does David’s portrait 
of the dead Marat, painted as a memorial after 
his assassination in 1793, exploit the sensational 
character of the “ sitter ” and the drama of his 
death for propaganda purposes, but it shows a 
French painter turning once more to the antique 
in search of a new classicism : behind David 
stands Winckelmann as well as Poussin. With 
one exception, David’s portraits—and they 
are perhaps his finest monument—returi to 
the directness and integrity of an earlier age. 
He is not concerned merely with his sitter’s 
grandeur or charm : if the man or woman he 
paints possesses these characteristics, they will 
become apparent thanks to the fidelity of the 
representation. His portraits owe nothing to 
fashion or convention, and never endow the 
sitter with fictitious graces. His brother- and 
sister-in-law, M. and Mme. Sériziat, painted 
in gratitude for the shelter they gave him after 
his release from prison in 1795, are among the 
greatest French portraits. The young man is 
handsome and debonair, and his wife and little 
boy charm us by their sensibility. These are 





MME. SERIZIAT and her son by F. L. David 
(1748-1825); in the Louvre 
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portraits in the most splendid type of grand 
“manner, since they express the personality of 
the subjects in such a way that the artist’s own 
personality never intrudes. Their grandeur 
has a humility unknown to Rigaud’s patrons, 
and a naturalness denied to the conventional 
simplicities of Nattier and Perroneau. 

The one exception is Napoleon. Only in 
front of him does the artist’s passionate integrity 
waver. The great Sacre shows the moment 
when, having relegated the Pope to the rdle of 
mere spectator, the Emperor crowned himself 
before crowning Josephine. Admittedly, the 
vast picture is a work of propaganda. David has 
clearly seized on the central incident of the 
ceremony with the deliberate intention of 
glorifying his hero, and has conceded to the 
ladies of the Imperial family looks that less 
admiring eyes denied them. “ You have made 
the Empress look much younger than she really 
does,” complained one critic. “‘ Go and tell her 
so,” retorted the artist. All that Napoleon him- 
self required was that a picture should make him 
appear every inch the conqueror that he felt 
himself to be. ‘“‘ What does it matter what I 
look like !” he expostulated to David, who 
complained of infrequent and interrupted sit- 
tings, “Do we know what Alexander or 
Caesar really looked like ? Paint me calm on a 
fiery horse ! ” And the result was the Napoleon 
crossing the Alps, in which a splendid martial 
figure, who might be any general, controls his 
rearing horse upon the snowy summit of the 
Saint Bernard Pass, victorious alike over his 
foes and over his chief painter. 

The portraits of David’s great pupil, Ingres, 
form both the bulk and the finest part of his 
work. Ingres’ wonderful gallery of men and 
women begins with the three portraits of 
M. and Mme Riviére and their fifteen-year-old 
daughter, painted in 1805 and now in the 
Louvre. At the time they were bitterly criti- 
cized for their archaizing tendencies ; for some 
reason, critics attacked Ingres’ early works on 
the ground that they were a rehash of Ghirlan- 
daio and Jan van Eyck. Ridiculous though this 
criticism appears, it means, in fact, that Ingres’ 
portraits were recognized as making a clean 
break with the type of portraiture that had 
become general in France since the sixteenth 
century ; what Ingres had done was to combine 
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David’s passionate exactness and limpid tech- 
nique with his own tremendous sense of style 
and gift for rhythmic composition. In the cold 
colour and hard outlines, in the subtle distor- 
tions of form, in the choice of poses to em- 
phasize the flowing curves of the neck, shoulders 
and arms, in the use of draperies to contain 
and underline these curves so that the whole 
portrait becomes a tightly knit and complex 
formal problem which yet remains a likeness— 
it is here that Ingres triumphs. So strong was 
his vision that all his female sitters are forced 
into the mould which he devised for them ; 
yet never do they lose their individuality. 
Occasionally, in his early works, this overriding 
concern with composition came near to wreck- 
ing the picture. Thus his portrait of Napoleon 
in coronation robes is so much a picture of 
majesty, and so little one of a particular 
monarch, that even Napoleon seemed to under- 
stand that his own recipe had gone wrong, 
and expressed his unqualified dislike of the 
result. 

Delacroix’s portraits are altogether different 
—no formal composition, no hard precision of 
detail, no forcing of the sitter into the strait- 
jacket of the painter’s vision, but freedom and 
movement, spontaneity of draughtsmanship, 
vigorous brushwork. Compare the self-portraits 
of the two artists, both in the Louvre : Ingres, 
rigid, detailed, implacable, minutely self- 
examining, and his great opponent Delacroix, 
full of life, of sensitiveness and melancholy and 
introspection, freely painted with firm yet 
delicate handling. Ingres was a chef-d’école, 
with many pupils and a huge following and he 
dominated the academic art world of his day. 
Delacroix rarely taught—for the Romantic 
attitude is unteachable—and held his place 
because he was a great decorative artist, whereas 
Ingres’ vision and technique did not lend them- 
selves to vast mural decorations. Yet Ingres’ 
painting was the end of an epoch : his followers 
were pale and insignificant imitators. The 
future lay with Delacroix, since he made no 
attempt to impose his ideas, but set the example 
of an artist going his own way despite bitter 
criticism. Delacroix died in 1864, Ingres in 
1867 ; the Salon des Refusés was held in 1863 
to show works refused by the official Salon, and 
Courbet and Manet already stood out from 














among their fellow rebels as chefs-d’école of 
quite another type. 

Courbet repudiated utterly the place of 
imagination in art, and denied even the necessity 
of conscious composition in picture-making. 
He claimed that for him art was the thing 
seen, set down on canvas without further ado ; 
yet his best works contradict these negations of 
theory, and show how carefully he selected the 
“ accidents ” from which his pictures are com- 
posed. The family group of the Dinner at 
Ornans, the huge Burial at Ornans, the Young 
women beside the Seine, the enormous Studio of 
the artist—all his greatest works, by open or 
tacit admission, are portraits, and like the rest 
of his wuvre are characterized by a bold freedom 
of handling, expressive and commanding brush- 
work and by a powerful, though often 
insensitive, vigour of colour. 

One important change occurred in the arts 
during the nineteenth century. That was the 
division of artists into academics, conformers, 
“ official” artists, and rebels. The problem 
first arose with David’s denunciation of artists 
fashionable before the Revolution, but the 
conflict did not reach an acute stage until it 
had lost its ideological character, and entered 
the field of aesthetics with the rivalry of Ingres 
and Delacroix. During the eighteenth century, 
the existence side by side of several types of 
art troubled neither artist nor patron. The 
hieratic system of the Academy settled the 
importance of the different varieties of artist : 
the formal, classicizing history painter could 
afford to tolerate a more frivolous portrait 
painter, and both could regard with toleration 
the efforts of genre painters and similar small 
fry. The Revolution and the dominion of 
David not only ended the set pattern within 
which artists could live and let live (since David 
had contrived the downfall of the Academy), 
but established the precedent that only one set 
of artistic ideals was right—those founded on 
an inherited, teachable, theoretical doctrine, 
usually neo-classical in origin—and that all art 
not derived from those ideals was bad and, if 
not deliberately suppressed, should certainly be 
discouraged. Ingres, though a supreme artist, 
was a man of intransigent character, for whom 
disagreement implied an attack. By his prestige 
and his position within the Institute (which 
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MME. EVA GONZALES, by Edouard Manet (1832-83) 
** a heaven-sent revivifier ”’ 


replaced the Academy) he established his own 
tastes and ideals as a yard-stick by which the 
performances of other artists should be judged. 
Since acceptance by the academic jury of the 
yearly exhibitions of the Salon depended on 
compliance with these theories, opposition, or 
mere disregard, involved exclusion from the 
only exhibition held and from all official 
patronage. For decades, Ingres waged his 
struggle against Delacroix, but he never suc- 
ceeded in discomfiting a rival so well endowed 
artistically and well connected socially, one 
who did supremely well just those things in 
which Ingres was weakest. As the academic 
tradition hardened, so its practitioners became 
more intolerant, until a large body of artists 
existed outside the official pale, denied the 
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** The sitter dissolved into a geometrical pattern”; Jeune fille 4 la mandoline, 
by Pablo Picasso, 1910 


opportunity of exhibiting their works, and 
subjected to the most virulent persecution. 
Courbet first, then Manet, experienced the full 
’ force of this opposition ; Degas, the Impres- 
sionists, Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, in- 
herited and could not escape the rdle of 
Ishmaelites, with results which, unfortunately, 
still bedevil the world of art. 

This was particularly disastrous for Manet 
and Degas, whose portraits mark them out as 
heaven-sent revivifiers of the by then dying 
academic portrait tradition. As objective as 
Ingres, possessed of an immense sense of style 
and—especially Degas—of impeccable draughts- 
manship, together with superb technical accom- 
plishment that in Manet amounted to sheer 
virtuosity, they found themselves excluded from 
serious consideration and dubbed daubers and 
sensation-mongers, because they departed from 


the traditional in composition, saw their sub- 
jects with fresh eyes and handled paint with 
unaccustomed freedom. Manet’s portraits 
of Eva Gonzales of 1869-70, in the National 
Gallery, or of Antonin Proust, painted in 1880 
at the end of his life, show that the grand 
manner could still be brought to life without 
sacrifice of dignity; Degas’ The artist’s father 
with the guitarrist Pagan, in the Louvre, displays 
his classic draughtsmanship, allied to his gift 
for the unusual and casual in composition—a 
perfect example of the unrhetorical type of 
portrait de genre—and Renoir’s Mme. Charpen- 
tier and her children, now in.the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York (which was painted for 
the Salon of 1879 almost as a peace-offering 
and grudgingly accepted), is a wonderful ex- 
ample of the charming, intimate portraiture of 
the eighteenth century brought up to date. 




















The most marked difference between the old 
and the new is in the attitude of the artist. 
There is a return to the objectivity of the fif- 
teenth century and David. But whereas the 
thing seen was then set down for its own sake, 
jt was now viewed with piercing clarity in 
order to express the personal vision of the 
artist. The artist had once been a means by 
which the sitter’s individuality was perpetuated ; 
now the sitter is but a means to the expression 
of the painter’s personality. 

The final stage was predictable, and started 
with Cézanne, for whom the sitter was but one 
means to a strictly artistic end. His object was 
to explore the visual world ; the figure was 
merely an element in the composition, of no 
more importance than a chair, or the apples on 
the table. Everything has weight, volume, 
form, and it is with these qualities that he is 
concerned, not with the personality of a sitter. 
Vollard, after a hundred and fifteen sessions 
of patient posing, was told that the artist was 
not displeased with the shirt-front. What 
gives the Old woman with a rosary, in the 
National Gallery, the stature almost of a late 
Rembrandt is the painter’s humility before 
nature, and the patience and single-mindedness 
with which he strove to express his vision— 
ma petite sensation devant la nature. The end 
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of the road is reached, for us, in the portraits 
of Matisse and Picasso. Matisse transmutes 
the sitter into a pattern of colours and a 
harmonious design—for instance The three 
sisters of 1915, or the Amber necklace of 1937, 
pictures of which the anonymous titles suggest 
the artist’s pre-occupation with purely pictorial 
elements. Picasso takes up the study of form 
and volume where Cézanne left off, as in 
Fernande of 1906, and then he dissolves the 
sitter into a geometrical pattern, as in the por- 
trait of Kahnweiler of 1910, with no regard for 
personality, likeness or individuality ; he is 
concerned only with the expression of three- 
dimensional form on a two-dimensional surface. 
Admittedly, this rigidly intellectual approach 
gave place to an increasingly lyrical feeling and 
the paintings of the 1920’s are grave, tender 
and full of poetry ; but, strictly speaking, they 
are not portraits. Now and then, as in the 
pencil drawing of Vollard of 1915, he proved 
himself a master of classically pure and objective 
draughtsmanship, but these are exceptions in 
his enormous range of works and seldom does 
he reveal a genuine or lasting interest in any 
character but his own. Where Picasso has led, 
the rest have followed. The modern historical 
setting of the portrait is in the power and 
authority of the painter. 
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Old Woman 
with a Rosary 
by Paul 
Cézanne 


(1839-1906) 











HEODORE ROOSEVELT DIED IN January 

1919. His followers felt that America had 

lost a truly great man: indeed, “ the first 
citizen of the world,” as one had called him. A 
few weeks after his death, Roosevelt’s former 
Secretary of State, Elihu Root, declared that: 


He continually attacked abuse. . . . His voice 
reached the minds and hearts of the people of the 
United States as no other voice ever had. . . . So 
just was his judgment of fundamentals, so mani- 
fest the sincerity of his purpose, so tremendous 
the power of his personality, that everywhere dim 
and vague feelings that something was wrong and 
uneasy dissatisfaction over unwilling acquiescence 
in what was wrong, hailed him as a leader... 


Against this awkward panegyric may be set the 
crisp comment of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
justice of the Supreme Court, who told Sir 
Frederick Pollock in 1921: 


Of course, I made up my package about [Roose- 

velt] a good while ago, and I don’t think I was too 

much disturbed by what you admit to and what 
was formulated by a Senator in his day, thus: 

** What the boys like about Roosevelt is that he 

doesn’t care a damn for the law.” .. . He was very 

likeable, a big figure, a rather ordinary intellect, 
with extraordinary gifts, a shrewd and I think 
pretty unscrupulous politician. He played all his 

cards—if not more. R.i.p. 

, Root was delivering a formal address to a 
group of clubmen, whereas Holmes was writing 
privately to a friend. Allowance must be made 
for that, but it is not uncommon for public men 
to be seen in such different lights—crusaders 
and patriots to some, intriguers and jingoists to 
others. After they die, their reputation is apt 
for a while to run downhill. This has happened 
to “ T.R.’s ” namesake, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who resembles him in several ways, and it cer- 
tainly happened to “ T.R.” With a few excep- 
tions, a generation of American historians has 
viewed him through the eyes of Holmes rather 
than of Root. They represent a trend of 
* liberal ” historiography which has only lately 
begun to change. With the change, one might 
expect Theodore Roosevelt to come back into 
favour. Let us first consider him from the 
“ liberal ” viewpoint, and then discuss whether 
the portrait should be modified. 

A composite unfavourable account might 
run as follows: Born in 1858 of well-to-do 
parents and educated at Harvard, the young 
Roosevelt was puny in physique and poor in 
eyesight. Out of a compulsive desire to be 
manly, he took up boxing, riding and shooting, 
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among other sports, and became a lifelong 
champion of the “ strenuous life.” In 1882 he 
entered New York state politics. Here, though 
an advocate of honest government, he revealed 
a further compulsive ambition. For as a 
delegate to the Republican national convention 
of 1884, he alienated his reform-minded friends 
by overcoming his distaste and accepting the 
dubious James G. Blaine as the Republican 
presidential candidate. “It is impossible,” he 
explained in justifying his action, “‘ to combine 
the functions of a guerrilla chief with those of 
a colonel in the regular army.” 















































According to the conventional picture, he 
retained some of the instincts of a guerrilla— 
hence his occasional aberrations—but never- 
theless concentrated on becoming a regular 
Republican, with all the soiling compromises 


that entailed. In the capacity of guerrilla he 
spent two years—financially unprofitable ones 
—as a Dakota rancher. He also worked off his 
energy to some extent as a writer. In studies 
like The Naval War of 1812 (1882), The Winning 


Expounding “‘ New Nationalism ”’ ; 
ROOSEVELT in the presidential campaign 
of 1912 
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From “ The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt,” ed. E. E. Morison, Harvard, 1952 


of the West (1889-96), The Wilderness Hunter 
(1893) and American Ideals (1897), he proved 
himself a readable author with a predilection 
for patriotic and outdoor themes, concerned to 
preach the gospel of red-blooded Americanism. 
His attempt to combine politics with literature 
could also be attributed to the influence of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, another Harvard graduate, 
who became Senator for Massachusetts. Lodge, 
it has been maintained, provided Roosevelt with 














ideas and inspiration, and practical assistance. 
Lodge was instrumental in having him 
appointed civil service commissioner in 1889, 
a post which he held for six successful years. 
It was Lodge who helped to bring him back to 
Washington in 1897, as McKinley’s assistant 
secretary of the navy. In the interim he was for 
two years police commissioner in New York. 

In Washington once more, he campaigned 
tirelessly for a bigger navy; he welcomed the 
prospect of war with Spain; and as soon as it 
broke out, in 1898, he resigned his post, in 
what has been treated as a fit of bellicosity, to 
raise a regiment of volunteer cavalry. From this 
moment Roosevelt was the most newsworthy 
personage in America. As he rushed his Rough 
Riders to the front in Cuba, rushed them home 
again in a few weeks when the chances for glory 
had gone, and tried to get himself a Congres- 
sional medal, Washington opinion was divided 
as to whether his conduct was that of a madman 
or of a cunning headline-hunter. At any rate, 
he was a public hero; and largely on the strength 
of his recent exploits he was chosen and elected 
Republican governor of New York. As in his 
earlier spell as police commissioner, he now 
acted with an air of energetic righteousness, 
proclaiming himself above all the guardian of 
law and order. Despite his subsequent protes- 
tations of sympathy for the underdog, historians 
have pointed out that he referred to strikes as 
* Jabour riots ”; now Colonel Roosevelt in fact 
as well as in fancy, he more than once called 
out troops in the state though there were no 
riots to justify them. 

Roosevelt’s reforms as governor, though 
modest, made him a nuisance to local Repub- 
lican chiefs. They managed to relegate him to 
a political “ nunnery ” in 1900, when he was 
nominated as vice-president to McKinley. 
On McKinley’s assassination in September 
1901, six months after the inauguration, “‘ that 
damned cowboy ” Theodore Roosevelt became 
President, with another three and a half years 
to run. In 1904 he was re-elected in his own 
right. 

His years as President—according to the 
composite “ liberal ” view that we are outlining 
—were lively but accomplished surprisingly 
little. He disappointed and at times exasperated 
the “ standpatters” of the Republican Old 





Guard, but he aroused similar reactions in 
reformers of the day. To both there was some- 
thing inadequate and slippery in his invariable 
magniloquent statement that he stood opposed 
to the tyranny alike of the rich and of the poor. 
Party bosses like Mark Hanna and great cor- 
poration heads like the railroadman, E. H. 
Harriman, were worried not so much by what 
he did as by what he might do. After they had 
plotted and paid for Republican victory, they 
felt entitled to peace of mind. Instead, they 
found him bringing suit against trusts, and 
attempting to enact railroad legislation. In 
noting this, the reformers for their part were 
dejected to discover that what he might have 
done he did not do. The philosophizing Irish 
saloon-keeper, ““ Mr. Dooley,” created in these 
years by the journalist F. P. Dunne, was not 
the only observer who drew attention to 
Roosevelt’s seemingly equivocal conduct: 

**'Th’ thrusts,” says he to himsilf, “ are heejous 

monsthers built up be th’ inlightened intherprise 

iv th’ men that have done so much to advance 

progress in our beloved counthry,” he says. 

** On wan hand I wud stamp thim under fut; on 

th’ other hand not so fast...” 
Grover Cleveland, a former President, made a 
similar comment in a letter of 1907: “ I see our 
President has been making another ‘ Yes, I 
guess not’ speech on business, corporations, 
oc 

Roosevelt, the muck-raking journalist 
Lincoln Steffens decided, “ was a politician 
much more than he was a reformer.” Robert 
M. La Follette, the reform governor of Wis- 
consin, likewise came to believe that Roosevelt 
“was not really Progressive; . . . he shifted 
his ground; qualified his positions; com- 
promised important issues; . . . nobody knew 
from his record that he would be found to- 
morrow where he stood today.” What, an 
embittered contemporary might ask, was there 
to choose between Roosevelt and William 
Randolph Hearst, who also professed to be a 
reformer ? 

So I lashed him and I thrashed him in my hot 

reforming zeal 
Then I clasped him to my bosom in a most 
artistic deal. 

The couplet alluded to an unsavoury political 
bargain struck by Hearst in 1906. Might it not 
apply with almost equal force to Roosevelt’s 
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A champion of the “‘ strenuous life,” ROOSEVELT raised a cavalry regiment, known as the 
** Rough Riders,’ which he commanded in Cuba against the Spaniards in 1898 


request for campaign funds from Harriman in 


1904? Perhaps the main difference between 
the two men was that Roosevelt never admitted 
to any but the worthiest of motives. Those 
who hinted otherwise were consigned to his 
“ Ananias Club ” as liars. 


Historians have been still more critical of 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, particularly of his 
encouragement of a “revolution” in the 
Colombian province of Panama in order to 
hasten the start of an isthmian canal. They 
have stressed that this and other high-handed 






























interventions in Latin-America left the United 
States with a lasting legacy of ill-will. Outside 
America, Roosevelt’s mediation in the Russo- 
Japanese War won him the Nobel Peace Prize. 
The award has been thought ironical, and the 
results of his adjudication insignificant. His 
further mediation in the Franco-German crisis 
over Morocco has been considered equally 
slight in its effects. And in sending an American 
‘battle-fleet round the world in 1907-09, with 
the general aim of demonstrating American 
prowess and the particular aim of warning 
Japan, it could again be said that the gesture 
remained merely a gesture. 

If Theodore Roosevelt’s term as President 
is open to criticism, how much more so are 
his ten years as restless ex-President. Teddy, 
the cartoonist’s Roosevelt, waving a Rough 
Rider’s sombrero, armed to the teeth (and what 
teeth !—perpetually bared in a smile that is 
half way to a bite), an incongruous pince-nez 
clamped somewhere between walrus moustache 
and short fur-like hair: it is this almost maniacal 
image that confronts the nation. Committed 
to his promise not to injure American demo- 
cracy by standing for a third term, he hands 
over in 1909 to William Howard Taft and dis- 
appears to hunt big game in Africa. He emerges, 
exhorting the Egyptians en route, to visit heads 
of state in Europe. He has a brush with the 
Pope, is given facetiously inscribed photographs 
by the Kaiser (“‘ The Colonel of the Rough 
Riders instructing the German Emperor in 
field tactics”), and delivers the Romanes 
Lecture at Oxford (rated by the Archbishop of 
York as “‘ Beta Minus ” in intellectual calibre). 
Returning to America in June 1910, amid a 
blaze of publicity, he is soon drawn into the 
fever-swamp of presidential politics. Convinced 
that Taft is a failure, he allows himself to be 
persuaded, despite his earlier self-denial, into 
running for another term. Adopting Progres- 
sive doctrines that he has hitherto denounced 
(to the understandable chagrin of La Follette), 
hesplits the Republican party in two—the worst 
crime in the regular’s calendar—and establishes 
his own Progressive or “‘ Bull Moose ”’ party. 
Though he wins more votes than Taft in the 
three-cornered contest, ‘“‘ Theodore Rex” 
(“ the American Mahdi”) causes the triumph 
of Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic party. 
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When the European war breaks out in 1914, 
he conceives an implacable hatred for Wilson, 
and for all pacifists and _ shilly-shalliers, 
Thwarted in his proposals to take an American 
division to France, he develops a no less fana- 
tical opposition to Wilson’s plans for a league 
of nations. To the admiring Hermann Hage- 
dorn, the Roosevelt of these last years is The 
Bugle that Woke America: to others he seems a 
noisy nuisance, a “common scold.” It is on 
this discordant note of anti-climax that he dies, 

So much for the Case against Roosevelt: 
Roosevelt the opportunist, the exhibitionist, 
the imperialist. What can be said on the other 
side? To begin with, we see that even his 
enemies granted the magnetism of his per- 
sonality. As a human being, the Archbishop of 
York admitted that Roosevelt warranted an 
“Alpha Plus.” John Morley, dining at the 
White House in 1904, concluded that Roosevelt 
and Niagara ranked as America’s two great 
natural phenomena. Fifteen years earlier, 
Rudyard Kipling responded to the same spell: 
“I curled up on the seat opposite, and listened 
and wondered, until the universe seemed to be 
spinning round and Theodore was the spinner.” 
When the American novelist Ellen Glasgow met 
him in 1914, she too, “‘ though I had not wished 
to like him,” found that she did. A deaf woman, 
and extremely sensitive about being deaf, she 
was touched by his “ intuitive and unfailing 
tact.” Moreover he had read her books, “ and 
could discuss them convincingly.” 

These reactions to Theodore Roosevelt recall 
how many-faceted he was. The eight thick 
volumes of his correspondence recently pub- 
lished (a fraction of the unprinted total) range 
over an extraordinary number of topics. For 
the first time in almost a century the White 
House offered hospitality to men of letters and 
men of action as well as to men of business and 
politics. “‘ Mr. Dooley ” listed the guests at an 
imaginary luncheon as 


Oscar Featherstone, th’ champeen roller-skater 
iv Harvard, ’98, Pro-fissor McGlue, th’ archyo- 
logist, Lord Dum de Dum, Mike Kehoe, Im- 
manuel Kant Gumbo, th’ naygro pote, Horrible 
Hank, th’ bad lands scout, Sinitor Lodge, Lucy 
Emerson Tick, th’ writer on female sufferage, 
Mud-in-th’-Eye, th’ chief iv th’ Ogallas, Gin’ral 
Powell Clayton, th’ Mexican mine expert, four 
rough riders with their spurs on, th’ Ambassadure 
iv France and th’ Cinquovasti fam’ly, jugglers. 
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ONE OF MR. ROOSEVELT’S QUIET DAYS 
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He writes on the race question 
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597 From a cartoon in the Chicago Daily Tribune 

































































Conversation at the meal “dealt with art, 
boxin’, lithrachoor, horse-breakin’, science, 
shootin’, polytics, how to kill a mountain line, 
di-plomacy, lobbing, pothry, th’ pivot blow, 
rayform, an’ th’ campaign in Cubia.”” Nor was 
Roosevelt daunted by language difficulties; 
John Hay, his Secretary of State, heard him 
converse fluently in a French that was “ abso- 
lutely lawless as to grammar ” but none the less 
effective. The lively and variegated company 
that formed his “ Tennis Cabinet” could all 
testify to his amazing vitality. Since then, only 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has rivalled “ T.R.” in 
making the White House the nerve-centre of 
the nation. 

Conceding this much, some interpreters 
have yet dismissed Theodore’s devotion to the 
strenuous life as the mark of immaturity. To 
a degree they are right. But it is too facile a 
diagnosis, an urban-intellectual verdict on a 
man of very different stamp. Lincoln Steffens 
came nearer when he wrote that “ the gift of 
the gods to Theodore Roosevelt was joy, joy 
in life.’ Whitman said that a man in good 
health “ is a god walking the earth, he sees new 
eligibilities, powers and beauties everywhere.” 
Roosevelt was a man in good health of this sort, 
who found the world as fresh and marvellous 
as it appeared to him when he first put on a pair 
of spectacles and dispelled the previous blur. 
To his purely physical well-being we can add 
the special sense of national abundance exper- 
ienced by some, though not all, Americans at 
the end of the nineteenth century. So far, 
however, American historians have tended to 
dismiss this emotion as cheap and garish; more 
impressed by the pessimism of Henry Adams, 
they have emphasized the ugly aspects of the 
era. They have not on the whole shown much 
sympathy for Roosevelt’s outdoor pleasures, as 
birdwatcher as well as hunter. Possibly they 
have failed to appreciate the importance to him 
of the West, an area where the buoyant Ameri- 
canism he advocated seemed not a platitude but 
an actuality. They have given rather grudging 
recognition to the conservation measures he 
pushed through a reluctant Congress. And 
have they credited him properly for his courage ? 
Even if one discounts his dash up San Juan Hill, 
there remains his feat in delivering a speech 
after he had been shot in the chest by a would- 
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From “ The Life of Theodore Roosevelt,"” by W. Draper Lewis, Philadelphia, 1919 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY (1896-1901), with “‘ that damned cowboy,” VICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
in the grounds of the White House 


be assassin, in 1912; and his astonishing 
exploration in Brazil a year later when, seriously 
weakened by illness, he asked to be left behind 
in the jungle. The point here is that heroics 
may be genuinely heroic. 

Moreover Roosevelt, much teased by his 
family and friends, was well aware of the comic 
element in his own enthusiasms. While 
governor of New York, he relates in his Auto- 
biography, his comptroller “ refused to audit a 
bill I put in for a wrestling-mat, explaining that 
I could have a billiard-table, . . . but that a 
wrestling-mat symbolized something . . . un- 
heard of and could not be permitted.” Lincoln 
Steffens tells another charming story of how 
Roosevelt took two unbending English visitors 
for a cross-country walk. To startle them, he 
waded waist-deep through a duck-pond. They 
followed, loyally and non-committally; dripping 
wet, “‘ we came up to the White House and— 


we bowed formally, and like three courtly rats, 
we shook hands and parted.” The vein of 
humour lightens nearly all his exploits. 
Granted his personal appeal, what is to be 
said of him as President? He achieved office 
through an accident, at a moment when the 
need for an enlargement of federal authority 
was beginning to make itself felt. —The pendu- 
lum of power was bound to swing away from 
Congress and toward the President. But he 
seized the opportunity, and went further than 
McKinley or any other orthodox Republican 
leader would have done at the time. The 
process is illuminated by the fact that the two 
predecessors whom he most respected were 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 
By American standards Roosevelt, like 
Washington, was a patrician. More sharply 
than Washington, he faced the issue of what 
the patrician in America is to do with himself. 








A number of his acquaintances—Winthrop 
Chanler, John Jay Chapman, Henry Adams— 
also grappled with the problem, only to decide 
that it was insoluble. He found a way, though 
not without some detours. Emulating Washing- 
ton, he equated noblesse oblige with nationalism, 
seeing himself as the father of his country, its 
symbol and its leader. ‘‘ Tsar Rooseveltoff ” 
(as Henry Adams dubbed him), he believed in 
a strong executive, though one tempered by 
respect for democracy. Like Washington, he 
‘put aside the temptation of prolonged office, 
though unlike Washington he thoroughly 
enjoyed it and longed to renew the experiment. 
He contemplated America with a certain 
imperial rectitude—and with something of the 
detachment of the professional soldier. As such, 
revering the law, and sometimes confusing it 
with discipline, he had an equal dislike for 
mobs and for money-makers. During his early 
career this attitude occasionally made him 
appear priggish. “On th’ transport goin’ to 
Cubia,” “ Mr. Dooley ” has him say, “‘ I wud 
stand beside wan uv these [Rough Riders] 
threatin’ him as an akel, which he was in ivry- 
thing but birth, education, rank, an’ courage.” 
But he persevered; where a Henry Adams 
** wanted it handed to him on a silver plate ” 
and complained, in an anonymous novel, of the 
low moral tone of the capital, Roosevelt plunged 
in. It is hard not to share a little of his im- 
patience with the “ Goo-goos” and other 
theoretical exponents of good government who 
criticized him from the sidelines. 

Hence his own admiration for Lincoln, a 
plain man who had come up through the ruck 
of everyday politics; who had to manoeuvre 
and conciliate incessantly; who, in the belief 
that he could wash them clean again, was not 
afraid to soil his hands for the sake of the cause. 
In common with Lincoln, Roosevelt found the 
game of politics fascinating. It was the great 
American game, more seamy than hunting wild- 
life yet comparable in other respects. He 
relished the cut-throat bonhomie, the pranks 
and horse-trading of the human comedy. 
Secure in the sometimes self-righteous know- 
ledge of his own integrity, he loved to be one 
of the boys. Thus, despite being a “ silk- 
stocking dude,” could he enter fully into 
American experience. Thus could he live down 


“the defective moral quality of being a 
stranger ”—-words of Bret Harte that he quoted 
to explain why as a youth he went into politics, 

He loved too his popular following. Elihu 
Root declared that Roosevelt “ established a 
short circuit between himself and the voters.” 
Short circuits, however, are usually temporary 
affairs; the main line went through Congress, 
as Roosevelt was never allowed to forget. 
Though like Franklin Roosevelt he kept his 
rapport with the public, and shifted with it 
some distance from his original creed, his 
innovations were more circumspect. Some 
large problems—notably the tariff—he dodged. 
His analyses of current problems were clear yet 
rarely profound. As a practical reformer he 
had less to show, relatively, for his years of 
office than did La Follette in Wisconsin, or 
Tom L. Johnson as mayor of Cleveland. In 
general, he held to the middle of the road, re- 
iterating his “ neither—nor” message to the 
point of tedium. Even in 1912 his behaviour 
was more cautious than appears at first sight. 
And if he guessed wrong, then, for the right 
reasons, historians have thought that he was 
more usually swayed by the wrong reasons. He 
does not qualify as a major force for good in the 
liberal reckoning. But surely his character and 
his career suggest that he acted in earnest; and, 
fluke or not, has not his compromise been 
vindicated by subsequent events in America? 
It has proved more realistic than the cynicism 
of Mark Hanna at one extreme, and the 
socialist doctrines of Eugene Debs at the other. 
Perhaps it is a scrappy, undramatic outcome. 
But, underneath all the rhetoric, it was what 
Roosevelt said should happen. 

His foreign policies are less defensible, in 
execution at any rate; yet here, too, his detrac- 
tors seem unreasonable. In a_ well-known 
speech of October 1905, Roosevelt said: 


In foreign affairs, we must make up our minds 
that, whether we wish it or not, we are a great 
people and must play a great part in the world. 
It is not open to us to choose whether we will 
play that great part or not. . . . All we can decide 
is whether to play it well or ill. 


At the time, and since, Americans have denied 
the dark necessity, accusing Roosevelt of a 
craving for chauvinist adventures. In 1955, 
however, his thesis looks self-evident: wealth 
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and power at home imply commitments abroad. 
Perhaps he did not always understand where his 
arguments would lead. Revelling in the illusion 
of executive freedom, he probably did not 
understand the extent to which America’s 
course of action was already determined, and 
would bring her into the orbit of Britain and 
France. His moves outside the American 
hemisphere were unavoidably tentative—those 
inside it, we must admit, were excessively 
brusque. At first, America could only have a 
walk-on part, since she had no intention of 
becoming involved in any system of formal 
alliances. One suspects that Roosevelt’s initial 
steps were treated with a certain malice by the 
old hands in world diplomacy. But was not his 
“ speak softly and carry a big stick” a sound 
enough summary of 
traditional diplomacy ? 
From the witty letters 
that he wrote to de- 
scribe his European 
visits of I910, it is 
clear that he had 
learned quickly and 
was now anything but 
an innocent abroad; he 
accurately discerned 


where the strengths 
and stresses lay. With 
experience, the Pal- 
merstonian bluster in 


his pronouncements 
yielded to accents 
more reminiscent of 
his friend, Sir Edward 
Grey. 


Theodore Roosevelt, like other prominent 
figures, made mistakes. There are shabby 
episodes in his story; his last years were angry, 
intemperate and even pathetic ones. He will 
probably never quite rank in American esteem 
with his heroes Washington and Lincoln, nor 
yet with Thomas Jefferson (whom he thought a 
dangerous ideologue). In the formidable monu- 
ment that Gutzon Borglum fashioned at Mount 
Rushmore, in Roosevelt’s Dakota, his head— 
pince-nez and all—projects behind the other 
three like a gigantic afterthought, which indeed 
it was. And this seems a fair estimate of his 
stature among American presidents: rather less 
of a demigod than Elihu Root told the Century 
Club, rather more of a statesman than Oliver 
Wendell Holmes allowed; a big man in several 

respects, of a scale 
that the American 
presidency demands 
and does not always 
get; and, along with 
Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, whom history 
may well place next 
to him, an impressive 
example of the truth 
that, if he can only 
get there, there is 
always room at the 
top for the gentleman 
in American politics. 
The proviso is that 
he must learn to play 
the game in ways not 
envisaged by Sir 
Henry Newbolt. 


From “Released for Publi- 
cation,” by Oscar Davis, 
Houghton Mufflin, 1925 


ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War, 1899-1904, 
Secretary of State, 1905-1909 
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The Meteora 





N A REMOTE CORNER OF THE north-west of 

Thessaly, almost equidistant from the 

Ionian and Aegean Seas, the river Peneios 
begins its winding course from the Pindos 
mountains down to the Vale of Tempe and the 
foothills of Olympus. At the point where its 
valley first widens out into the plain of Thessaly, 
there stands one of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of nature, and one of the most peculiar 
monuments to the religious aspirations of 
mankind. On the left bank of the river there 
rises a forest of rocks, covering perhaps a 
square mile of ground, and soaring straight up 
to heights of between two and three hundred 
feet. From a distance it can be seen that many 
of these pinnacles have, as it were, sprouted 
buildings on their summits, buildings whose 
walls seem literally to grow out of the rock. 
These are the Meteora Monasteries of Thessaly 
—the monasteries in the air. 

Their name has been immortalized in 
English literature by Robert Curzon’s famous 
account of unsuccessful monastic plunder in 
his Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. A 
traveller of even greater erudition, who passed 
this way a few years earlier, was the methodical 
Colonel Leake, who, not content with admiring 
the wonders of the rocks, or with conjecturing 
how the first monks ever clambered up their 
perpendicular sides, searched the pages of the 
ancient historians in the hope of finding a 
mention of them. His researches were not 


From “ Travels in Sicily, Greece and Albania,”” by T. Smart Hughes, 
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The Monastery of Barlaam, disciple of Athanasios the 
Meteorite 
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very fruitful. But these adventurous travellers 
of the nineteenth century must have revelled 
in the opportunity for the exercise of British 
sang froid offered by the ascent to the monas- 
teries on top of the rocks. Until quite recent 
years, when steps were hacked out of the rock 
faces, there were two methods of visiting 
these monasteries—one by rope ladders pre- 
cariously fixed to the sides of the cliffs, the 
other by allowing oneself to be hauled up in a 
net at the end of a rope let down from a 
primitive windlass in the monastery. In either 
case the traveller had to rely on the good faith and 
the doubtful engineering of the monks above. 
Today, the ropes and pulleys are still used 
by the monks for hauling up their provisions ; 
but the visitor can now climb up steps to the 
five monasteries that are still inhabited, and is 
no longer treated “ like a leg of mutton hanging 
to a bottle-jack.” The monastery buildings are 
adapted to fit their separate rocks. Some find 
room for gardens and trees, others are cramped 
between four walls whose faces are in alignment 
with the sheer sides of the rock. Each group 
conforms to the general plan and pattern of 
Byzantine monasteries familiar from Mount 
Athos and elsewhere—a central court, domi- 
nated by the church and chapel, surrounded 
by the usual offices of a monastery, the kitchen, 
the refectory, the dormitories, and (a main 
feature) the shed containing the windlass for 
communicating with the world. 





By D. M. NICOL 


Monasteries of Thessaly 


Byzantine strongholds of the fourteenth century 


The story of these strange monasteries 
somewhat resembles the nature of the rocks on 
which they stand—a conglomerate of many 
pebbles of history bound into a solid mass by 
long tradition. It is a story of the remarkable 
coalescence of some of the short-lived off- 
shoots of the withering tree of Byzantium in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, en- 
livened and complicated by all the intrigues 
and nationalistic aspirations of the Balkans, of 
Greece, and of Italy. The foundation of the 
first real monasteries dates from about 1360. 
But long before then there were hermits living 
like rabbits in the holes and caves of the 
Meteora rocks, nominally under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Stagoi or Kalabaka. 

The connexions between the religious com- 
munities of Mount Athos and the monasteries 
of Meteora are well established for later times ; 
but the ascetic communities in Thessaly may 
well have received an influx from Athos at an 
early date. As at Stagoi, so on Athos, the first 
inhabitants were simply hermits—individual 
anchorites, who preferred their own solitude 
to any form of ordered monasticism. It was 


not until the end of the tenth century that 
Mount Athos could boast of any monasteries 
conforming to the rule of Theodore of Studius, 
and then only in the face of vigorous opposition 
from the militant hermits : and not until 1046 
was the Imperial decree sent out from Byzan- 
tium, officially 


subordinating the private 














enterprise of asceticism to the state-controlled 
monasticism. The Athonite hermits and 
sketes (or small ascetic communities) were 
henceforth relegated to a position of depend- 
ence on the ruling monasteries. In such condi- 
tions, there must have been those who 
abandoned their caves and cells rather than 
submit to officialdom, who left Mount Athos 
to go in search of even wilder and more in- 
accessible places of retirement, beyond the 
reach of rules and regulations. Some, perhaps, 
found their way to Thessaly ; for here were 
“‘ rocks of a goodly size,” as a later monk de- 
scribes them, “ with trees on their lofty heights, 
set up for our purposes by the Demiurge at the 
creation of the world.” 

This may be only conjecture. But tradition 
at least sets the first settlement of anchorites 
at Stagoi early in the eleventh century : and 
their rudimentary organization into an ascetic 
community bears all the marks of the similar 
development on Athos. The hermits there had 
formed themselves into a federation—a “‘skete”’ 
or Thebaid—which finds its exact counterpart 
in the earliest settlement at the Meteora. The 
community at Stagoi, like that on Athos, was 
led not by an Abbot but by a Protos (or 
Primate), and the anchorites assembled once a 
week for an act of communal worship in a 
central Church, known as the Protaton or 
Kyriakon. The Protaton on Mount Athos 
remains as the oldest surviving building. At 
the Meteora, the rise of the great monasteries 
in later years finally led to the abandonment 
and ruin of this communal church ; and in the 
fifteenth century the struggle for predominance 
between hermits and monks, which had 
divided Mount Athos, was re-enacted in the 
rocks of Meteora. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when Greece was overrun by the Knights of 
the Fourth Crusade, the remoteness as well as 
the poverty of Stagoi doubtless saved its 
hermits from the disasters that befell the more 
accessible and wealthy monastic foundations. 
In the general collapse of Byzantine Greece, 
the inhabitants of the north-western moun- 
tains alone contrived to preserve their freedom. 
The leaders of this resistance movement 
against the Latins styled themselves the 
Despots of Epirus ; and in the course of twenty 
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years’ hard fighting and diplomacy, they suc- 
ceeded in recovering Salonika and extending 
their territories across the whole of southern 
Macedonia and Thessaly, as far south as the 
Gulf of Corinth. When Constantinople was 
finally restored to its Byzantine rulers in 1261, 
these Despots of Epirus and Thessaly, confident 
of the power they had acquired, remained as 
rebel rulers among the provinces of the Empire. 
The hermits of the Meteora were secure under 
their aegis ; and nearby, on the slopes of 
Pindos, stands one of the monasteries which 
the Despots themselves built and adorned in 
the year 1283. 

In the two hundred odd years between the 
restoration of Byzantium and its final conquest 
by the Turks in 1453—the era of the Palaeologi 
—the Balkan provinces became a playground 
for adventurous Franks, Florentines, Venetians, 
Genoese, and Spaniards. In this flood of 
foreigners, invaders, and infidels the rocks of 
the Meteora remained steadfast as monoliths 
of Byzantine Orthodoxy—impregnable though 
by no means unassailed. In the course of the 
thirteenth century, however, two of the 
northern Macedonian races profited from 
the weaknesses of Byzantium to hoist their 
standards for independence, the Bulgarians 
and the Serbians. Both were, in a sense, the 
children of Byzantium. They owed their 
religion, their manners, and their customs not 
to the West but to Constantinople ; and where 
they went they brought with them a modified 
and strangely adulterated interpretation of 
Byzantine culture. The Orthodox rulers of 
Serbia and Bulgaria were, as one would expect, 
at variance one with the other ; and both were 
the sworn enemies of the Catholic rulers of 
Hungary. Other ingredients in the medieval 
Balkan cauldron were the predatory clans of 
Albania, whose chieftains begin to have names 
as well as knives about 1200 ; and the nomad 
Vlachs (or Wallachians) of Thessaly, whose 
ethnological background presents a problem 
no less annoying than their continued refusal 
to settle down and become civilized. Lastly, 
there were the Despots of Epirus, defiantly 
Greek, occasionally reconciled with Byzantium, 
and endeavouring to suit all tastes with a series 
of diplomatic marriages and strategic alliances. 

It is out of this confusion that the history 
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Monastery of the Visitation 


of the Meteora emerges into the realm of fact. 
Serbians, Epirotes, Wallachians, and Italians 
all played their part in the development of the 
monasteries. But the first monk who settled 
on the summit of one of the highest rocks, and 
there founded the Monastery of the Great 
Meteoron, was guided by a light that came 
specifically from Byzantium and Mount Athos. 
Towards the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the Byzantine world was torn by the con- 
troversy over Hesychasm. At a time when the 
Empire and the capital itself were threatened 
by enemies on every side, the Orthodox 
Christians expended their energies in fiercely 
disputing the exact nature of the Light of the 
Transfiguration that shone on Mount Tabor. 
Could this light be kindled in the souls of men 
by artificial means ? Could contemplation 
produce transfiguration ? There were monks 


on Athos who, on the strength of various 
mystical speculations already long condemned 
by the Church, believed that it could, 
Prominent among them was Gregory Palamas, 
who evolved a whole system of doctrine for the 
guidance of Hesychasts whose experiments 
might otherwise get the better of their Chris- 
tianity. The Hesychastic or Palamite move- 
ment gained ground with remarkable rapidity, 
and, in true Byzantine fashion, soon became 
political as well as spiritual in significance. 
The self-appointed Emperor John Kanta- 
kuzenos adopted the cause of the Hesychasts to 
strengthen his hand against the rights of the 
legitimate Emperor John Palaeologos. By 
supporting Palamas and the monks of Athos, 
he could win the support of “ the greatest moral 
force in the Empire ” : and moreover, because 
the monks were popular, he could gain the 
favour of the mob. Hostility to the mystical 
formulae of Palamas came mainly from the 
aristocracy and the intellectuals, not the least 
amongst whom was the historian Nikephoros 
Gregoras. But, in the end, Mount Athos and 
the Kantakuzene Emperor triumphed over 
their enemies religious, as well as secular: and 
whatever sardonic comments Gibbon may make 
about the practice of Hesychasm (“ which 
consummates the religious follies of the 
Greeks ”’), its victory was in some sense, as 
Grégoire has pointed out, a triumph of the 
spirit in an age when the whole material world 
of Byzantium seemed near to crumbling. 
Even before the formulation of Hesychasm as 
a doctrine, its influence had spread beyond the 
bounds of Athos. In Serbia and Bulgaria there 
were ascetic communities seeking the vision 
through contemplation ; and to the Meteora 
rocks came two of the Athonite contemporaries 
of Palamas in their search for light. It was 
perhaps about 1320 that two monks, Gregory 
and his disciple Athanasios, arrived from 
Athos to join the community at the Meteora, 
the fame of whose piety had already reached 
their ears. Gregory, now advanced in years, 
soon found himself unable to endure the 
rigours of this existence, and returned to Con- 
stantinople. Athanasios remained, and was 
joined by one Barlaam in the formation and 
instruction of a small community of Hesychasts. 
Before long, he was inspired to translate him- 

















self to an existence even more detached from 
the world ; and casting his eyes upwards to the 
summit of the Broad Rock, he conceived the 
plan of founding the first truly aerial com- 
munity. Records have survived of the decrees 
signed by the Bishop and the Protos granting 
permission for this undertaking ; but no satis- 
factory answer has been given to the question 
as to how the saintly Athanasios actually made 
the first ascent to the summit of this rock, 
which rises some three hundred feet sheer out 
of the plain. It is a prospect that might daunt 
the spirit of an experienced mountaineer. But 
the feat was achieved : and by 1340 Athanasios 
had hauled up bricks and mortar to his perch 
and constructed a chapel half-way between 
heaven and earth. At his death, some forty 
years later, he left a community of fourteen 
disciples on the summit of the Broad Rock : 
and his chapel became the nucleus of the 
Monastery of the Great Meteoron, dedicated 
appropriately enough to the Transfiguration— 
the Metamorphosis—of the Saviour. A century 
later, when the then flourishing Monastery of 
the Metamorphosis was being adorned by 
Greek and Serbian artists, a portrait of St. 
Athanasios was painted on the walls of the 
church he had founded. He stands clad, not 
in the black robes of the monk, but as the 
Hesychast transfigured—his garments “‘exceed- 
ing white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can 
white them.” 

The fame of the sanctity of Athanasios 
spread far and wide. More and more anchorites 
collected at Stagoi: and four new churches 
were soon erected in the rocks behind the 
original Protaton of Doupiani. It was during 
his lifetime that the Serbians descended upon 
Thessaly, not with fire and sword, but with the 
enthusiasm of a new and vigorous nation, 
already Byzantine in spirit and Orthodox in 
soul. Indeed, the greatness of the Serbian 
Empire stemmed from a King who had him- 
self turned monk—Stephen Nemanja, who had 
retired to Mount Athos to found there a 
Serbian Monastery, and whose son Sava was 
to be revered as a saint by both the Eastern 
and the Western Churches. The zenith of 
Serbian fortunes was reached in the reign of 
his fabulous successor Stephen DuSan, in the 
fourteenth century. DuSan (“ the Throttler ”’) 
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The Broad Rock, seen from below 


conquered the whole of Epirus and Thessaly in 
1349 : and before his death his armies com- 
manded so great a portion of central Europe 
that he could adopt the proud title of ““ Emperor 
of the Romans, Serbs and Greeks, Bulgarians 
and Albanians.” His strength was such that 
Byzantium itself trembled at his approach ; 
and the course of history might have been 
changed had not DuSan been stricken with 
death only a few miles from the gates of 
Constantinople in 1355. 

The government of Thessaly and northern 
Greece was committed by the great DuSan to 
his brother Simeon Uro3, who made his capital 
at Trikkala, and became one of the principal 
claimants to the sovereignty of the Serbian 
Empire when Stephen died. To promote the 
friendship of the people across the mountains 
he took to wife Thomais, a daughter of the 





former Despot of Epirus. Thomais was by 
birth half Italian and half Greek, being on one 
side a Palaeologue and on the other related to 
the Roman family of Orsini: and the two 
children which she bore to her Serbian husband 
were like the fruits of an international alliance. 
Their names were John UroS and Maria 
Angelina, and both were directly concerned with 
the development of the Meteora Monasteries. 
The advent of the Serbs in Thessaly, and 
the establishment of their southern capital at 
Trikkala, hastened the evolution of the com- 
munity of Athanasios from a Thebaid into a 
monastic foundation proper, with abbots, 
churches, dependencies, and landed estates. 
As on Athos in the past, the introduction of a 
monastic system and regulations in place of 
private enterprise was resolutely opposed by 
the hermits ; and a curious document has 
survived to tell the tale of some of the un- 
seemly quarrels that arose on this account. 
But the new proximity of an Imperial court 
and capital demanded some more regal form of 
monastic institution, which might be worthy 
of the name and of the bounty of a King. One 
of the four churches built in the rock caves 
after the arrival of Athanasios has survived 
more or less intact, though the monastic build- 
ings which grew up around it have long been 
deserted and are in imminent danger of collapse. 
This is the oldest real monastery at the Meteora, 
dedicated to the Visitation. Inscriptions on its 
walls record its foundation in the year 1366 
“ during the reign of Simeon Palaeologos Uros 
at Trikkala” : and conspicuous among the 
original frescoes in the church is a picture of 
St. Stephen the First Martyr. The name 
Stephen was a constant epithet of the Serbian 
Kings in the sense of a ruler’s crown, and the 
First Martyr of the Christian Church thus had 
a special significance in their religious policy. 
Under Simeon’s rule the Meteora flourished 
and grew. Of his two children, Maria became 
the wife of the Serbian Thomas Preljubovié, 
who in 1367 was created Despot of the town of 
Ioannina, to protect Epirus against the ever- 
increasing depredations of the Albanians. The 
tyranny of his government there was long 
remembered. “ Paltry is the evil of the world,” 
says one chronicler, “when set beside the 
wickedness of Thomas.” Amongst the more 
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enduring of his crimes was that of inviting a 
horde of Turkish soldiers to join his ranks 
against the Albanian brigands. This was in the 
year 1380: and the invitation of Preljubovié 
called down upon the north of Greece the 
advance guard of a long line of Moslem Vizirs 
and Pashas, whose tyranny must often have 
exceeded his own, and who were only driven 
out in the year 1912. 

The son of Simeon, John Uro§, presents a 
welcome contrast to his fearsome brother-in- 
law. Like many royal sons in the Byzantine 
world, he was a devoutly religious man. Soon 
after his succession, in 1371, he entrusted the 
care of his father’s Kingdom of Thessaly to a 
deputy, and himself imitated the example of the 
first of the Serbian Kings by retiring to Mount 
Athos under the name of Joseph. After a period 
there, he returned, not to his capital at Trikkala, 
but to the nearby rock of the Great Meteoron. 
The life of the aged Athanasios was then draw- 
ing to a close : but his sanctity could still inspire 
the great. And at his death in 1383 there was 
numbered among his disciples “‘ the most holy 
King among monks, Joseph Uro§ Palaeologos.” 

From his exalted position above the plain of 
Thessaly the monk Joseph continued to exercise 
some of his imperium as the “ True King and 
Autokrat of the Greeks, Serbians, and 
Albanians.” For practical purposes his regent 
at Trikkala was adorned with the title of 
Caesar, perhaps the last man to be honoured 
with the name of the great Roman in one of the 
provinces of the ancient Roman Empire. In 
minor affairs of State his word was law : but 
all bulls and documents requiring the Imperial 
signature were put in baskets and hauled up 
to the aerial throne of the most humble monk 
Joseph. When occasion demanded, however, 
Joseph could descend to the things of this 
world and the management of his hereditary 
Kingdom. When Preljubovié, the tyrant of 
Ioannina, was finally assassinated by his 
soldiers, we are told that the monkish monarch 
hastened over the mountains to preside at a 
council of state in the interests of his widowed 
sister Maria : and how, to protect her domains 
from the savage Albanians, he selected a second 
husband for her out of the eligible Florentine 
nobility then holding court in the islands of 
Corfu and Cephallonia. 
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But most of his life was devoted, as many 
inscriptions remain to testify, to the final 
development of the Monastery of the Trans- 
figuration on the summit of the rock of the 
Great Meteoron. As the foremost disciple of 
the blessed Athanasios he was acclaimed as 
“ Father of the Meteoron.” A compromise was 
reached with the original hermits of Stagoi, 
the name “ Father ” being substituted for the 
controversial title of “‘ Abbot.” But the dis- 
tinction was largely academic, and the Monas- 
tery seems to have been modelled from the 
start on the great coenobitic foundations of 
Mount Athos. 

The earthly Kingdom of this last of the 
Serbian rulers was, however, already doomed 
to destruction. The dismemberment of the 
unwieldy Empire of Stephen DuSan after his 
death had left the Balkans open to the inroads 
of the Turks. First Bulgaria, and then western 
Macedonia, were enslaved : and in 1389 “ the 
Waterloo of Balkan freedom” was fought on 
the plain of Kossovo. A last-minute alliance of 
Bosnians, Serbians, and Albanians was routed 
by the Sultan and his son. It was the first great 
victory in Europe of the Crescent over the 
Cross, and for some five centuries from that 
date the people of the Balkans remained under 
Turkish domination. Four years later the whole 
of Thessaly was paying tribute to a Moslem 
governor. 

The battle of Kossovo was fought only a 
few months after the establishment of the 
Monastery of the Great Meteoron by King 
Joseph. After the Turkish invasion of his 
dominions the inaccessible rocks of Stagoi 
began to acquire a new significance for the 
Orthodox world. On their impregnable heights, 
Christians could find a reasonably safe asylum 
from the infidel, and devote themselves with a 
measure of security to praying for the state of 
the world. Thus, from about 1400, new 
churches and monasteries began to spring up 
on the summits of the higher rocks, from 
which, as from the Great Meteoron, contact 
with the world could be maintained or curtailed 
by the monkish manipulation of ropes and 
pulleys. 

Joseph died about 1423, far above the ruin 
and enslavement of his Kingdom: and his 
remains are buried alongside the tomb of his 
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“ Perseverance and hardihood”’: a modern monk 
of the Meteora 





master Athanasios, potent with all the mira- 
culous powers which one would expect of a 
King who had exchanged the diadem of Con- 
stantine for the cowl of St. Basil. Such, says 
one historian, was the “ euthanasia of the last 
Christian ruler of Thessaly.” It was through 
his influence that the community of the Great 
Meteoron assumed the status of a Monastery 
instead of remaining a band of stylites, and 
elected an Abbot to assert its pre-eminence over 
the similar institutions springing up on the 
neighbouring rocks. The jealousy of the 
Meteorites for their tradition and reputation 
expressed itself in strange and savage ways in 
the years of decadence. An account has sur- 
vived of what happened when two monks from 
the Monastery next door took to cultivating a 
garden in the woods below as a form of relaxa- 
tion. The monkish chronicler tells how the 
Meteorites, suspicious of what they supposed 
to be an infringement of their prerogatives 
spiritual and temporal, devoted all Holy Week 
to conspiring and planning the destruction of 
this harmless little plot : and how, on Easter 
Monday, “at the moment when Christians 
sing, ‘ Let us call everyone our brother,’ they 
clambered down their rock, and armed with 
forty axes, their habits hitched up as though for 
battle, followed their Abbot in an assault on 
the offending garden, and hacked it vehemently 
to pieces.” 

Of the ten monasteries said to have been 
built in the fifteenth century only two are 
inhabited or indeed accessible today, that of 
the Holy Trinity and that of St. Stephen. The 
latter is comparatively easy of access, being 
joined (at least in recent years) by a bridge 
from its entrance to the hillside. Standing 
at the southern end of the semi-circle of rocks 
at a height of about 180 feet, it commands an 
unimpeded view of the river valley and the 
mountains opposite. The monks of St. Stephen 
(of whom there are now five) relate among their 
pious but erroneous legends that the foundation 
of their monastery was personally supervised 
by the Kantakuzene Emperor who made 


_ political capital out of the doctrine of 


Hesychasm. 

Among the many monastic ruins still 
perched in the sky, but now visited only by the 
birds, is one of the most remarkable of all the 
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advertisements for international co-operation 
in fifteenth-century Greece. In a corner of the 
Byzantine Empire where the traditions and 
prejudices of Orthodoxy were so deeply 
imbedded and so vigorously upheld, it is indeed 
paradoxical that even the memory should 
survive of a monastery dedicated to ‘’ Aytos 
’ Avrwos *ev MravroBa—St. Antony of Padua. 
For this happy fusion of Orthodox and Catholic 
we must thank Maria Angelina, the sister of 
King Joseph, and her Florentine husband. 
For, when they died, the land of Epirus passed 
to their relative Carlo Tocco, the Neapolitan 
governor of Corfu, who made his capital at 
Ioannina for as long as the Turks would permit. 
To emphasize his phil-hellenism, Carlo gave 
three of his sons the good classical names of 
Hercules, Memnon, and Turnus : and one of 
his nieces became the wife and queen of the 
last Emperor of Byzantium, Constantine XI. 
Out of this romantic mixture of Italian and 
Greek, of Catholic and Orthodox, came the 
foundation of the Monastery of St. Antony of 
Padua among the rocks of the Meteora. 

The first half of the sixteenth century saw 
the completion of most of the monasteries of 
the Meteora. The reign of the mighty Suleiman 
the Magnificent, who brought the Turkish 
Empire to the gates of Vienna in 1529, was an 
era of grandeur for the Moslems and com- 
parative tranquillity for the Greeks. The 
Sultan’s Vizir Ibrahim was himself part Greek, 
and not unkindly disposed towards his subjects. 
During his régime were built the Monasteries 
of Rousani and Barlaam (both still inhabited), 
the first fitted like a square peg on a broom- 
stick of rock, the second dedicated to the 
memory of a disciple of the blessed Athanasios. 

But the Turkish domination of Thessaly was 
not all so enlightened : and the gradual decay 
of the monasteries was assisted during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the 
ever more rapacious demands of the Sultan’s 
tax-gatherers. The Monastery of the Great 
Meteoron is known to have been twice deserted 
(once for as long as sixty years) after being 
plundered by the Pasha of Trikkala. The un- 
scrupulous Albanian soldiers, who readily 
offered themselves as mercenaries to the Turks, 
could always enlist the sympathy of the 
credulous monks and gain access to their 
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monasteries on the plea of being Orthodox 
Christians. The Monastery of the Visitation 
fell into the possession of a_half-Turkish 
business-man, who pocketed its meagre revenue 
for the space of forty years--though he had the 
decency to present a bell to its chapel when he 
died. Another monastery was for a time the 
home of a strange character called Theodore 
the Mad, whose only companion was a woman, 
dressed (for the sake of appearances) as a monk. 

Only five of the monasteries now remain 
inhabited, one of them by a solitary hermit : 
and it would be idle to pretend that these poor 
monks are a shining example to the world 
below, except perhaps by their perseverance 
and their hardihood in the face of extreme 
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climatic and other discomforts. They may for 
some years yet maintain the traditions of their 
royal and saintly founders—of those who, by 
their obstinate faith, puzzled but won the 
admiration of the cynical Mr. Curzon. “ It is 
difficult,” he writes, “‘ to understand by what 
process of reasoning (these monks) could have 
persuaded themselves that, by living in this 
useless, inactive way, they were leading holy 
lives. . . . Still, there is something grand in 
the strength and constancy of their faith. They 
left their homes and riches and the pleasures 
of this world to retire to these dens and caves 
of the earth, to be subjected to cold and hunger, 
pain and death, that they might do honour to 
their God after their own fashion.” 











“ The most holy King among monks” : JOHN UROS OF SERBIA, d. 1383 : 
a fresco in the Great Meteoron 
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Greek Sculptors : A Review 


LTHOUGH GREEK AND ROMAN 

writers—notably Pausanias and 

Pliny—have supplied information 
about ancient sculptors and their 
statues, no account has survived of the 
techniques employed. Methods of work 
and even the kind of tools used by Greek 
stone-carvers have to be deduced from 
a careful study of numerous surviving 
unfinished figures and reliefs. Carl 
Bluemel, himself a working sculptor 
and a practical archaeologist, is well 
qualified to make the deductions, and 
his German book has been known to 
classical scholars since 1927. In English 
it has more of elegance and finish than 
the original.* 

Statues and carvings remained in- 
complete for one of two reasons: no 
one standing on the ground could see 
the backs of statues in the gables of 
large buildings and so these could be 
left unfinished behind; and similarly 
marble surfaces destined for painting 
were left rough. Bluemel begins his essay with an 
account of a small tomb monument (illustrated above) 
that has some rough surfaces meant to carry paint. 
The little grave-stele, barely two feet high, is of 
Pentelic marble and carved in Athens in the last 
quarter of the fifth century B.c. by a brilliant sculptor. 
Mynno is the name of the young girl for whom the 
monument was put up, and no male name, father 
or husband, appears; and, as her hair is worn short, 
we know she must have been a servant, for fifth- 
century slave-girls seem always to have been cropped. 
Bluemel says that the carving can take its place 
beside the figures of the Parthenon frieze; and adds 
** probably no other people in history has honoured 
a servant-maid with a monument of such high 
nobility.” 

Mynno’s master or mistress might have given a 
child of their own a larger monument: but they could 
not have given a more lovely one. The girl’s right 
hand holds a spindle; the left seems empty; but a 
distaff, the top of which was level with the crown of 
her head, was painted in against a richly-coloured 
background perhaps of dark sky-blue. When this 
is understood, one perceives why the surface of the 
background and the simple pediment above were 
left rough with tool-marks showing, for it was just 
such a surface which would hold thick colour. Yet 
these very tool-marks tell the expert what tools were 
used, and Bluemel illustrates the various implements 
which the Greeks employed. 

The other reason for the existence of unfinished 
statues is explained by failure by flaws and sudden 
breaks in the marble or by some default of patron, 
contractor or sculptor. Most sensational of them all 
is an archaic Colossus thirty-six feet high, now 
broken and worn, lying on its back in a quarry on 
the island of Naxos. A little fourteen-inch unfinished 
relief which was discovered at Naucratis is one of 
the smallest samples. These numerous objects are 


1 Greek Sculptors at Work. By Carl Bluemel, 85 pp., 69 
Illustrations. (Phaidon 25s.) 








Mynno : a slave-girl of 
the 5th century B.C. 


bound to be much appreciated by artists 
today, who have grown to cherish 
everything that ranges from ruggedness 
through roughness to the rude unhewn. 
The archaic Greek sculptor could 
sketch out his figure from all sides on 
the marble at the beginning and then 
carve it layer by layer out of the stone. 
Two thousand years earlier Egyptian 
sculptors had worked in the same 
fashion; and from them the Greeks 
learnt the main principles of carving in 
stone. But at the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. a decisive change occurred, 
The Greek sculptor discovered how to 
go beyond the conception of a rigid 
frontal view, and through the help of 
perspective was able to lend each figure 
the movement he desired. Something 
entirely new was given to the world. 
The foundations for the splendid deve- 
lopment of Western art were laid in 
Greece through this discovery of genius. 

Can a sculptor today benefit from a 
knowledge of how the ancients worked ? It is 
essentially a matter of his own attitude to his art. 
“Tf,” says Bluemel, “ he feels in himself any kind of 
link with Greek sculpture he can learn something 
from every good piece, and for a sculptor it will not 
matter at all whether the piece is finished or not. He 
will be able to examine the unfinished technical 
details with the eye of an expert and turn what he 
learns to his own use.” 

In some paragraphs towards the end of the book 
the author comments on certain unfinished carvings 
of the post-classical period and finds that fourteenth- 
century Italians worked in the same way as fifth- 
century B.c. Greeks, whereas Michelangelo adopted 
a process, common in the Hellenistic age, working 
from a flat relief through emphatic high relief to 
sculpture completely in the round. The proof of 
this lies in his two celebrated “‘ Slaves.”” Over a 
period of thirty-seven years, starting from 1505, 
Michelangelo worked spasmodically on the monu- 
mental tomb of Pope Julius II, the curtailment of 
which left two statues of ‘‘ Slaves ”’ in the sculptor’s 
studio. Both, being unfinished, are of the highest 
interest to sculptors because they illustrate the 
master’s methods and bear the marks of his tools. 
Probably Rodin was the first of the moderns to leave 
some of his works purposely “‘ unfinished ”’; and this 
may betoken the profound regard in which he held 
the great Florentine’s memory. However, in the 
present century other sculptors, including Epstein 
and Moore, have preferred to refrain from the final 
finish and polish because a very rough surface seems 
to fascinate them. 

There is only one fault in this excellent book. 
Bluemel repeats an old theory that the Hermes at 
Olympia was made two hundred years after Praxiteles 
because the back shows marks of a tool not invented 
in 350 B.c. Meanwhile, other experts on ancient 
sculpture have pointed out that the figure’s back, 
injured by weathering, was worked over later. It is 
still safe to regard it as an original by the master. 
CHARLES SELTMAN. 
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“ One of the obsessed of modern history ;” the enlightened despot Joseph II, Holy Roman 
Emperor, 1765-90, and ruler of the Habsburg domains 


By NICHOLAS HENDERSON 


ranged the Emperor Joseph II alongside 
Robespierre and Lenin. He described him 
as one of the “ obsessed ” of modern history, 
as a supreme example of a reformer statesman 
who had failed to translate his ideas into reality, 


1 The Spectator, Dec. 17th, 1954. 


I: A RECENT ARTICLE! Mr. Isaiah Berlin 
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and succeeded only in upsetting everything. 
Professor Temperley expressed a similar view, 
describing Joseph II as “ one of the most tragic 
failures of history.” Joseph was certainly 
obsessed and tragic. But was he really such a 
failure if we judge him, not by the disrupted 
state of the Habsburg monarchy at his death in 
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Joseph II, driving a furrow, to show his love for “ the noblest of all industries ” 


1790, nor by the difference between what he 
attempted and what he achieved, but by the 
long-term influence of his personality and re- 
forms on the Austrian lands, even down to the 
present day ? 

Born in 1741, Joseph succeeded his father, 
Francis of Lorraine, as Emperor, and became 
co-Regent with his mother, Maria Theresa, in 
1765. After fifteen years of co-regency, he 
became sole ruler in 1780 of the scattered Habs- 
burg possessions, which included inter alia 
present-day Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Lom- 
bardy, Belgium and Austria. He died ten years 
later at the age of 49, utterly worn out by the 
pursuit of what he believed to be “ the public 
good.” Joseph’s aims were twofold: to apply 
the principle of equality to all his subjects, 
irrespective of class, religion, race and language; 
and to transform the semi-feudal, loose-knit 
monarchy into a modern, highly centralized 
state. 





He invariably favoured the poor against the 
rich, and the under-privileged against the 
privileged. He was the first Emperor to visit 
all his territories, dressing and travelling simply 
and mingling with his people. He once took 
the plough from the hand of a Czech peasant, 
and drove a furrow, to show his love for “ the 
noblest of all industries.”” He abolished serfdom 
in all his dominions, proclaiming: “‘ reason and 
humanity demand the change.” He taxed the 
land of the nobility, and he assured the peasant 
full liberty and security of tenure. In Vienna 
he turned his palace, the Hofburg, into a kind 
of under-dog’s consulting room. He threw open 
to the public the former imperial hunting 
grounds and gardens, the Prater and the 
Augarten. On the shabby portal of the latter 
you can still read Joseph’s inscription: ‘“ This 
amusement place is dedicated to all people by 
their well-wisher.” Joseph used to walk about 
informally in the Prater, insisting only on not 
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being saluted. There is a famous story of how 
the nobility complained that the garden would 
no longer be fit for their enjoyment if the vulgar 
were allowed to frequent it; to which Joseph 
replied: “ If I had to pass my life with none but 
my equals, I would have to confine myself to the 
vaults of the Capucins, where the bones of my 
ancestors repose.” 

Joseph commissioned a new civil and penal 
code. Everyone was to be equal before the law. 
Aristocrats, like other people, had to sweep the 
streets for certain offences. Although the Habs- 
burg monarchy was in many ways still back- 
ward compared with contemporary England, 
Joseph abolished the death penalty, at a time 
when there were still two hundred crimes 


‘ punishable by death in England. Joseph pro- 


vided, too, for religious toleration for Orthodox, 
Protestant, and Jew—when our Test and Cor- 
poration Acts were still in force. This was only 
a few years after Maria Theresa had given the 
order: “ In future shall no Jew be allowed to 
stay here (Vienna) without my written permis- 
sion. I know of no worse plague for the State 
than this race...” The polyglot, cultural 
melting pot which Vienna henceforth became 
owes much to this reform. 

Joseph introduced compulsory education a 
century before us. He founded the Burg 
Theatre—to be re-opened this year for the first 
time since the war—as a German national 
theatre, and he insisted on the German language 
for all official business. He Erastianized the 
Church and abolished over seven hundred mon- 
asteries. “‘ The Monarchy,” he said, “is too 
poor and too backward to allow itself the luxury 
of supporting the idle.” The proceeds of dis- 
solution went to the schools and hospitals which 
were the foundation of Vienna’s fame as a 
medical centre. 

Most important of all, Joseph overhauled 
and centralized the entire machinery of govern- 
ment, civil and military. “In the field of 
administration,” Joseph’s latest biographer, 
Francois Fejté, has claimed, “ he is in the same 
category as Diocletian, Charlemagne, Colbert, 
Frederic II and Napoleon.” Joseph intervened 
in every field of activity, issuing six thousand 
decrees and over eleven thousand laws. He 
was as dictatorial as he was egalitarian. At the 
age of 19 he wrote: “A single head, however 
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mediocre, is better fitted to run a political 
organization than ten far more competent who 
have to act as a body.” He adhered to this prin- 
ciple throughout his life: “‘ Hobbes’ Leviathan 
state could well have served him as a model,” 
is the comment of Professor Hantsch, in his 
recent history of Austria. 

Though he was influenced by Martini and 
Sonnenfels of Vienna University, and by the 
French Encyclopaedists and Physiocrats, Joseph 
was nevertheless no theorist and despised 
people who were “ always mouthing things 
about the love of mankind.” Despite his admir- 
ation for Voltaire, he avoided meeting him, 
and would not allow his works to be published 
in German for fear of spreading his “ philoso- 
phical poison.” The mainspring of his re- 
forming zeal was a compound of compassion 
and practical state interest; he was deeply 
moved by all he saw and learnt of ignorance, 
intolerance and injustice, but the impulse to 
do something about them came also from his 
horror of the waste which these iniquities 
represented for the state. He also feared that 
unless transformed the dynasty would not long 
survive, and, a true Habsburg, he minded in- 
tensely about this. “I am a royalist by profes- 
sion,” he replied to the French philosopher 
who asked him his opinion of republicanism. 
But his impatience—which made him plant fully 
grown trees, instead of saplings, in the Augarten ; 
his suspicion—which led him to confess that 
he did not even trust his own brother; and the 
frenzied, unco-ordinated, frequently inhuman 
way in which he applied himself to his re- 
forming mission—must all have sprung from 
some deep-seated unhappiness, some inner 
contradiction in his character, which the misery 
of his private life only accentuated. 

After the death of his first wife, Isabella of 
Parma, whom he loved, he was pushed by his 
mother into a second marriage with Josepha of 
Bavaria. He found her repulsive. “ They want 
me to have children,” he said to a friend. “ If 
I could put the tip of my finger on the tiniest 
part of her body which is not covered with 
pimples, I would try to have children.” Merci- 
fully, she soon died, and he refused to marry 
again. He had an unrequited passion for 
Princess Liechtenstein, who thus described his 
character: ‘“ His way of thinking and his 











temperament are strange and solitary; he will 
never be happy, and he will never make anyone 
else happy.” He never fell in love again. 
“* ournellement,” wrote the French Minister, 
customarily well informed on the subject, “ i/ 
passait une demi-heure chez la fille de son 
jardinier, montrant au reste par la brévité de 
Pentrevue que l’ engagement n’allait pas au dela 
du besoin.” 

With his mother he had a love-hate relation- 
ship. When he was abroad, they often wrote 
daily to each other—in French. ‘“ What an 
enviable fate is mine to have such a sovereign 
and such a mother,” he wrote to her, “‘ a mother 
whose glance is more to me than all the king- 
doms in the world.” When Maria Theresa fell 
dangerously ill with smallpox two years after 
her husband died, Joseph rarely left her side 
and slept in the next room. But as the co- 
regency proceeded, they began to disagree on 
everything: the reform of government; the 
treatment of the peasantry: etiquette at court: 





Michaelerplatz, Vienna, showing (left) the Burg Theatre, founded by Foseph II, by Karl Postl 
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and foreign policy. Maria Theresa was always 
criticizing him: “ Your obstinacy and pre- 
judices,” she told him on one occasion, “ will 
prove your misfortune as they are already 
mine.” And at another moment: “ It is high 
time to ease enjoying all your bons mots, those 
clever phrases which merely hurt and ridicule 
and which alienate all decent people.” Increas- 
ingly resentful, envious and frustrated, Joseph 
sought at one time to resign his co-regency. He 
wanted to “‘ remove this fetter which prevents 
me defending my principles.” Simultaneously 
the Chancellor, Prince Kaunitz, who described 
himself as “‘ the Coachman of Europe,” and 
who was accustomed to keeping the ill-matched 
royal pair in harness together, could stand it no 
longer and threatened to resign, Maria Theresa 
was in despair. “‘ That you and Kaunitz will 
desert me,” she wrote to Joseph, “.. . the 
growth of irreligion, the decay of morality, the 
manner of speaking which people now adopt 
and which I cannot hear without pain; all this 



















is surely more than enough to bow me to the 
ground.” Her appeal succeeded. The co- 
regency trundled on, with the coachman firmly 
on the box. 

Joseph’s relations with his brothers and 
sisters were equally uncomfortable. Even 
Leopold, his successor on the throne, in whom 
he liked to confide, was afraid of him and wrote 
to his sisters in lemon juice for fear of Joseph 
learning what he was saying. Joseph packed his 
unmarried sisters off to convents, dismissing 
them as “ useless ballast.” This helped to keep 
down the expenses of the Court, about which 
he felt strongly. When only twenty, he had 
written in a memoire entitled “‘ Dreams”: 
“ Well-ordered finances, a respect-inspiring 
army, and a flourishing industry are more 
beautiful ornaments than splendid festivities, 
gala-days, magnificent salons . . . and precious 
jewels.” He issued an edict curtailing banquets, 
with the explanation, “I wish to persuade my 
people, and especially the, nobles, that men 
ought to eat to live and not live to eat.” This 
puritanism comes out strongly in his letters to 
his sister Marie Antoinette. He was always 


trying to tell her how to behave and how to be 
Queen. “ You are a charming young person,” 


he wrote just after Louis XVI had become King, 
“‘ who think all day only of your pleasures, your 
amusement, your attire...” 

By 1790, however, Joseph was scarcely less 
unpopular than Marie Antoinette, although for 
opposite reasons. The nobility throughout his 
territories hated him: they hated his taxes, his 
egalitarianism, his despotism and his puritanism. 
In Belgium and Hungary they resented the way 
he tried to do away with all regional govern- 
ment, and to subordinate everything to his own 
personal rule in Vienna. The ordinary people 
were also indignant. Only a few weeks before 
Joseph’s death, the director of the Imperial 
Police reported to him: “ All classes, and even 
those who have the greatest respect for the 
sovereign, are discontented and indignant.” 
The people loathed the Emperor’s interference 
in every detail of their daily lives. Why should 
they be forbidden to bake ginger-bread just 
because Joseph thought it bad for the stomach ? 
Why the Imperial edict demanding the breast- 
feeding of infants? Why the banning of 
corsets? From these and a thousand other 
petty regulations, enforced by a secret police, 
it looked to the Austrians as though Joseph were 
trying to reform their characters as well as their 


By courtesy of the Historical Museum of the City of Vienna 


Print of 1784 showing the fashions for corsets and panniered skirts banned by the Emperor Joseph’s 
sumptuary laws 
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institutions—to impose by will a sense of public 
spirit and patriotism with which neither God 
nor their history had conspicuously endowed 
them. “ All citizens of the state must regard 
each other as brothers, pledged to mutual 
usefulness,” he decreed, thereby giving another 
example of his generous patronage of the art of 
the impossible. 

Moreover, the success of Joseph’s reforms 
presupposed the existence of an enormous staff 
of loyal hard-working officials. ‘‘ Every high 
official,” he wrote in his first pastoral letter, 
“must devote his entire life to public affairs; 
he must worry about nothing else.” Nor were 
they to expect praise, merely criticism. None 

- of this suited the Austrian character, and the 
machine refused, therefore, to function as 
Joseph wanted; but, notwithstanding this, he 
proceeded headlong, issuing order upon order, 
centralizing everything regardless of public 
opinion, and never troubling to make sure of 
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Foseph’s meeting with Catherine the Great of Russia, 1787 


support from one section of the population 
before antagonizing another. 

Probably the most unpopular of all Joseph’s 
reforms was’ his interference with the church, 
aimed at making it “ only one of the numerous 
departments of the state.” Besides closing down 
monasteries, he reorganized the entire ritual of 
the church, restricting candles and processions, 
prohibiting wooden coffins, and forbidding 
monks from “ wasting their time in choir 
singing.” The people were spontaneously 
indignant at the disappearance of all the old 
baroque pageantry. Joseph could no more 
understand this than “the ridiculous en- 
thusiam, especially among women,” which 
the population had shown for the Pope during 
Pius’ VI visit to the emperor in Vienna in a 
vain attempt to check his ecclesiastical reforms. 

Joseph’s worst failure was in foreign affairs, 
where he radiated not a glimmer of enlighten- 
ment, nothing but a dark longing for imperial- 
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istic expansion. He was born as Frederick 
the Great was taking Silesia, and remained, 
throughout his life, subject to Frederick’s 
influence, both admiring and detesting him. 
One of the constant aims of Joseph’s, as of 
Maria Theresa’s, foreign policy was to try to 
recover, or find compensation for, Silesia. It 
was only fear of Catherine the Great that led 
to Joseph’s meeting with Frederick at Neisse 
in 1769. He travelled there incognito,—Count 
Falkenstein—as on all his travels abroad. 
Nothing much happened beyond the generation 
of flattery and distrust. “I feel he is devoured 
by ambition, he is all fire,” Frederick said of 
Joseph after the meeting. “ It has been most 
interesting to see him once,” was Joseph’s view, 
“ but God preserve me from a second meeting.” 
However, they did meet again the following 
year because Joseph wanted to earmark a slice 
of Poland before Prussia and Russia carved it 
up. Again there was the same suspicion and 
ding-dong duel with the trowel. Knowing 
Joseph’s predilection for the army, Frederick 
described the Austrian troops as “ veritable 
sons of Mars.” Maria Theresa was strongly 
opposed to taking part in the partition of 
Poland, which she condemned as an “‘ immoral 
game,” but Joseph had no such scruples, and 
the monarchy acquired Galicia in 1772. 

Then came a visit to Paris, where he was 
successful in explaining to Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI howto have children, but unsuc- 
cessful in fortifying the Austro-French alliance. 
And following this, despite Maria Theresa’s 
protests, Joseph plunged the monarchy into a 
war with Prussia over Bavaria, from which 
Frederick came out best. Though always 
fascinated by military affairs, Joseph was not 
a great soldier. The English historian, Mr. J. 
F. Bright, attributes this to the fact that “ he 
was deficient in that disregard for human 
suffering which seems absolutely necessary to 
success in war.” Thwarted in Bavaria, Joseph 
then turned East and tried to co-operate with 
Catherine at the expense of Turkey. But the 
result of his first visit to Russia was that she 
acquired the Crimea from the Turks without 
a war, whereas he got nothing. After an un- 
successful attempt to free navigation on the 
Scheldt, and a vain revival of the old idea of 
exchanging Belgium for Bavaria, which Fred- 


erick exploited to help create the “‘ League of 
German Princes ” against the Emperor, Joseph 
abandoned all hope of adventure in the West 
and set off once again, in 1787, to seek his sal- 
vation with Catherine. At this time he was 
only 46, but already ill and exhausted through 
ceaseless work and travel. Afraid of not being 
able to exert the old gallantry, he forewarned 
Catherine that he now wore a wig and that his 
exertions had aged him and chased joy from 
his heart. Joseph travelled to the Crimea in a 
caléche, accompanied by only one officer and 
two servants. Catherine, no less characteristi- 
cally, made her way there in a fleet of 80 gaily- 
decorated ships, with a staff of 3,000, and 
accompanied by three Ambassadors as guests. 
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** The Coachman of Europe,’ Prince Kaunitz (1711-94) 
Foseph II’s Chancellor 
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The arrangements for the party in the Crimea 
made by her latest protégé Potemkin were 
correspondingly sumptuous, and staggered 
Joseph. On learning that 50,000 people had 
perished in three years in draining the Empress’ 
new territories, he said to Ségur, the French 
Ambassador, unable to conceal a twinge of 
envy: “ In France and Germany we would not 
have dared to attempt what is done here with- 
out difficulty . . . even the nobility have been 
humbled.” In the midst of discussions with 
Catherine on how to divide the Turkish Empire, 
Joseph learnt that revolt had broken out in 
Belgium. He hurried back to Vienna. But by 
now he was so desperately tired and ill that he 
could no ionger control the situation. The re- 
volutionaries took over in Brussels; and the 
Turks, profiting thereby, attacked the Russians, 
on whose side Joseph had just committed the 
Empire to fight. Decimated by illness, his armies 
were immediately defeated by the Turks. As 
a knock-out blow, the nobility in Hungary, 
disingenuously mouthing Rousseau, threatened 
a serious revolt, with the result that Joseph, 
by now on his death-bed, was compelled to 
revoke most of his reforms there. 
Throughout his reign, Joseph had had to 
suffer the handicaps of a backward administra- 
tion, widely scattered territories, and no strong 
bourgeoisie or public-spirited aristocracy such 
as existed in England. For these reasons, 
believing passionately as he did in reform, and 
convinced both by his own nature and experi- 
ence that the man in the Hofburg knew best, 
Joseph inevitably had to play the autocrat if 
he wanted anything to happen at all. But this 
meant that, when things went wrong, they went 
absolutely wrong, and that he alone had to bear 
all the blame. As he lay dying, it seemed to him 
as though everything had failed—Belgium lost, 
Hungary on the point of rebellion, no newly- 
won territories to match those acquired by 
Frederick the Great and Catherine—and even 
at home, incompleteness, ingratitude and 
revulsion. To crown all this public despair, he 
had to endure the torture of terrible illness, and, 
as a final tragedy, the death of his young niece 
whom he adored. Ever restless, his emaciated 
limbs articulating like a skeleton, he staggered 
from his bed to watch, through the window, the 
rehearsal of his own funeral—everything must 
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be confronted and controlled, even his own end. 
And when death came, he encountered it, like 
so many other experiences in his life, with con- 
flicting feelings—this time with a simultaneous 
sense of relief and remorse. “I do not regret 
leaving the throne,” these were his last words, 
“all that grieves one is to have made so few 
people happy despite so many exertions.” As 
an epitaph he had chosen for himself: “‘ Here 
lies Joseph who was unfortunate in all his 
enterprises.” 

But, even in his final despair, there was, 
typically, a discordant strain—an undaunted 
confidence which he expressed to Kaunitz— 
in writing, because Kaunitz would never see 
anyone who was ill—that posterity would judge 
him more favourably than his contemporaries. 
Success, he realized, is so often a question of 
time. In the Austrian lands, indeed, it has 
proved so. All his major reforms, administra- 
tive, judicial and educational, have survived his 
death. To subsequent generations he became 
a symbol of enlightenment; and, when re- 
volution broke out in Vienna in 1848, the 
revolutionaries paid him tribute by laying a 
wreath on his statue. 

So successful, in fact, were Joseph’s reforms, 
the American historian, S. K. Padover, has 
argued, that they “ prolonged the destitution 
of the people by galvanizing the monarchy and 
giving it a new lease of life for a century and a 
half.” A. J. P. Taylor has pursued the same 
paradoxical path by claiming, in his history of 
the Habsburg Monarchy, that Joseph, through 
satisfying the peasants, prevented the flow of 
cheap labour to the towns, thereby hindering 
the development of industry, and hence of the 
whole Empire in the nineteenth century. But 
both these comments are really criticisms, not 
of Joseph, but of his successors. Looking back 
from present-day Austria up the stream of 
Habsburg history, it is impossible not to see 
the successful changes of course and the spark- 
ling gathering of progress due to Joseph. Had 
it not been for him, one is forced to ask, when 
would the peasants have obtained their liberty ? 
When would there have been universal educa- 
tion? When a German theatre? When would 
there have been a hospital in Vienna on the 
scale of the Allgemeine Krankenhaus, which 
stands today practically unaltered since Joseph 











of Foseph II, with his brother and successor, the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, 
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LORD AMHERST 


Sir, 

A rather puzzling instance, of the general neglect 
of a figure of considerable importance in British 
history, was brought to mind by Mr. George E. 
Rudé’s article on The Gordon Riots [July issue], 
which made no mention of the part played in their 
suppression by (then) Lt.-Gen. Lord Amherst. 
The omission was permissible, inasmuch as Mr. 
Rudé was concerned mainly with the origins and 
nature of the riots: whereas, although when once 
empowered, he took prompt and effective action, 
Amherst was merely the instrument of another’s 
authority in the final stage of the affair. However, 
his part seems to have been at least as important as 
those of other, named, actors; and one cannot but be 
curious as to why his very existence seems to be so 
commonly ignored, in all but the most detailed his- 
tories of events with which he was connected. 

Yet, surely, his conquest of Canada alone should 
have ensured him national renown at least equal to 
that of Clive, Captain Cook or Cecil Rhodes, whose 
mames are so much better known. The campaign 
from which that conquest resulted was not only in 
brilliant contrast to those of his predecessors in the 
American theatre, in terms of success, but was also 
noteworthy, in that age, for his care of his troops and 
his avoidance of casualties by, admittedly slow and 
methodical, but devastatingly effective, manoeuvre. 

Although, in later years, Amherst may have rested 
too thoroughly upon his laurels, it is a little hard 
that the superb valour and dash of Wolfe, as com- 
mander on one wing only of the attack on Canada, 
should have so completely eclipsed his commander- 
in-chief in the popular mind. It would seem that 
Wolfe’s success might never have been possible but 
for the pinning-down effect of Amherst’s other dis- 
positions; and certainly, under a lesser commander 
than Amherst, it might well have been negatived by 
loss of the follow-up campaign. Considerable further 
credit should attach to Amherst for the far-sighted 
way in which, apparently on his own initiative, he 
so safeguarded the French Canadians in the practice 
of their Roman Catholic religion, as largely to recon- 
cile them to conquest and to ensure their loyalty 
when our other American colonies revolted. 


Yours, etc., 
K. A. PRYER, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


[Jeffrey, first Lord Amherst, was born in 1717; he 
was aide-de-camp in 1751 to General Ligonier 
(on whom we shall shortly publish an article); 
promoted major-general, 1758, to command the 
North American expedition, Pitt considering 
that his power of self-control would serve to 
counter-balance the ‘“‘ enthusiasm” of Wolfe; 
captured Louisburg, July 27th, 1768 ; Ticonderoga 
July 27th, 1769; Montreal, September 8th, 1760; 
Governor-General of British North America 
1760-63; Governor of Guernsey, 1770; raised 
to House of Lords, 1776; as Colonel of Second 
Horse Grenadiers, helped to suppress the Gordon 
Riots, 1780; Field Marshal, 1796; died at the 
age of eighty, 1797.—Ebs.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


. VENETIA DIGBY 
IR, 

I was interested in the article about Sir Kenelm 
Digby and Venetia (May issue). In her book Knole 
and the Sackvilles, Miss Sackville-West says that 
Venetia was the mistress of Richard the 3rd Earl of 
Dorset, but she owns that some people think it was 
Edward, his brother, the 4th Earl, as does the author 
of your article, Colh McDonald. Then the duel 
** about a lady ” referred to might have been his with 
Digby. Also, Richard died 1624, and Digby and 
Venetia married 1625, yet he sued the Earl for the 
annuity. Also, both book and article quote Aubrey: 
*“once a year the Earl of Dorset invited her and 
Sir Kenelme to dine where the Earle would behold 
her with much passion and only kiss her hand.” 
I can’t see how Miss Sackville-West can be right. 
I think that wife of Richard’s would have had some- 
thing to say if he had settled the annuity on Venetia. 
Surely the question of which brother it was could be 
settled when the dates are considered ? 


Yours, etc., 
H. M. RICHARDS, 
Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. 


Colonel McDonald writes: 


The fault would seem to lie with Aubrey, who 
stated that Richard, the 3rd Earl, was the lover of 
Venetia. As your reader rightly supposes, on the 
basis of dates alone, it could not have been he who, 
after 1625, invited Sir Kenelm each year to dine, or 
paid the annuity. 

For that reason it is now thought that Aubrey was 
wrong and that the lover of Venetia was Edward, the 
4th Earl, whose portrait was included in my article. 
But so far as I know, the matter has never been 
definitely settled. 


THE 2nd EARL OF ALBEMARLE 
Sir, 

I did not refer to the 2nd Earl of Albemarle’s 
distinguished military career because my article 
(May issue) was primarily concerned with him as a 
connoisseur of French cooking. Otherwise I should 
certainly have quoted the following military apprecia- 
tions which he sent to the Duke of Newcastle, in the 
course of the correspondence cited in the article, on 
the defeat of George Washington, commanding a 
body of Virginia militia, which marked the outbreak 
of the Seven Years War: 

**T am very sorry for our ill success in the West 

Indies (sic) Washington, and many such, may have 

courage and resolution, but they have no know- 

ledge or experience in our profession, con- 
sequently there can be no dependence on them. 

Officers, and good ones, must be sent out to 

discipline the militia.” 

Everyone knows that Newcastle was surprised to 
learn that Cape Breton was an island; it now appears 
that Albemarle thought that Virginia, of which he 
had been Governor for seventeen years, was one. 


Yours, etc., 
ROMNEY SEDGWICK. 


(Further Correspondence on page 651) 
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The Gracchi 


By MICHAEL GRANT 


During the latter years of the second 
the activities of two 
“ brilliant, idealistic not very 


reformers rocked Roman 


century B.C. 


b] 


worldy-wise’ 


society to its foundations. 


to her overseas provinces, which already 

comprised Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, 
Spain and Macedonia, by sacking and obli- 
terating two of the greatest ruling cities in the 
world, Carthage and Corinth. Historians have 
seen this year as registering a moral landmark. 
Afterwards seemed to come a sharpening of the 
downward pace, an inability to recapture the 
old Republican standards. It was felt that, 
before it, Rome and the Senate had been less 
savage places. 

In the second century B.c. the Senate of 
three hundred men was still all-powerful. They 
had emerged from the war against Hannibal 
(218-201 B.c.) with increased prestige; and 
until the advent of the Gracchi two generations 
later, no serious attempt was made to challenge 
them. The Senate, in its old form, was not very 
well suited to govern an empire. Yet the system 
took a long time to collapse, not—as the his- 
torian Polybius thought—because the con- 
stitution possessed effective balances, but 
because an ancient tradition of service was still 
sometimes apparent, and because the inner 


I: THE TERRIBLE YEAR OF 146 B.C. Rome added 
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Italy in the second century B.C., showing the division of 
territory between Rome and her Latin and Italian allies 


circle of Roman Senators had a flair for 
politics. 

Turn by turn, the Senate was always 
dominated by a small clique of men belonging 
to a few noble families. Their ancestors had 
habitually, by prestige, bribery, the purveyance 
of food and entertainments, and the satisfac- 
tion of great armies of “ clients,” induced the 
Assembly of the Roman People to elect them 
to Consulships. Out of the two hundred 
Consuls in the century before the Gracchi, 159 
were provided by 25 families—and 99 by 10 
families. In earlier times Valerii and Fabii had 
held the lead, but now it was the Cornelii, the 
house of the Scipios: twenty-three of the 
Consulships fell to them. 

Scipio Aemilianus, sacker of Carthage, was 
a magnificent Roman nobleman, the leader of 
a group of men whose culture had been pro- 
foundly Hellenized. Their politics were well- 
meaning and favourable to minor reforms; but 
essentially they were backward-looking, though 
not so far to the right as those of the extreme 
reactionary, Cato the Censor (d. 149). Other 
aristocratic houses, such as those black sheep 











From “' Die Bildniskunst der R6mischen Republik” 
by B. Schweitzer, Weimar 


CIVIS ROMANUS SUM: Portrait-head of Republican 
period: Rome, Museo Torlonia 


of Roman history the Claudii, seem on occasion 
to have formed the nucleus of an intermediate 
faction. 

These céteries, and others of a more 
ferocious character that begin to appear in the 
later second century, were bound together by 
identity of interests, by marriage links and 
family councils,'! and by the concrete demon- 
stration of the Roman meaning of friendship, 
whereby men won support in the unending 
prosecutions to which they were subject and in 
the annual elections they underwent. There 
were no parties in the modern sense. Policies 
based on principles were rare. Besides, the 
cliques did not remain static for long. Though 
they revered their ancestors fanatically, these 
Roman noblemen did not always agree with the 
politics of their fathers; they were arrogant, 
aggressive individualists, possessing a danger- 
ous combination of Mediterranean tempera- 
ment and Prussian-like drive. Moreover, the 


1 Like English politicians. ‘“‘ Damn the Whigs, 
they are all cousins ! ” said Robert Peel. 


alignment at each new election much depended 
on momentary considerations, such as the 
number of candidates of the eligible age-group 
who happened to be available. The ruling class 
was so small and interlocked that, if need be, 
any member of it might claim links with almost 
any other; only external danger could, on 
occasion, produce a united front. 

Right inside the reigning circle was the 
young Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. His 
father (d. 154) was a strongly conservative 
Consul and Censor, his mother that formidable 
and cultivated model of blue-blooded Roman 
widowhood, Cornelia, who had preferred 
that status to the Queenship of Egypt, and 
had engaged a Greek professor of rhetoric, 
Diophanes, as tutor for the three survivors of 
her twelve children. Cornelia’s father was 
Scipio Africanus the elder, who had beaten 
Hannibal; and her daughter was the wife of his 
adoptive grandson Scipio Aemilianus. But her 
sons married into a different group of noblemen. 
The father-in-law of Tiberius Gracchus was 
Appius Claudius Pulcher, formerly Censor; 
there was a tradition of Sempronii following 
Claudii. Others to whom he and the Gracchi 
were linked were P. Crassus Mucianus and P. 
Mucius Scaevola, jurists who later held the 
Chief Priesthood in succession. They were 
close to Scipio’s friend C. Laelius, “ the wise ” ; 
yet the group may well have been inclined by 
tradition and taste to feel impatient with 
Scipio’s high-minded caution. 

With their help, Tiberius Gracchus was 
elected Tribune of the People for 133 B.c. 
(strictly speaking, Dec. 134-Dec. 133). The 
Tribunate, with its historic right of veto, was a 
curious combination of anomalies. Originally 
created by the lower classes (plebs) in defence 
of their lives and property (c. 500-450 B.C.), it 
had for some two centuries past divested itself 
of that character and become, like the great 
offices of state, a generally docile instrument of 
the Senatorial oligarchs. Tribunes had a right 
to propose measures in the Assembly; but this 
right had been emasculated by the custom of 
first inviting them into the Senate (of which 
they were now automatically members) to dis- 
cuss what they were going to propose. Tiberius 
Gracchus was to bring the hidden potentialities 
of the Tribunate into glaring and, it seemed, 
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revolutionary prominence in the perils that 
confronted Italy. 

These perils arose from the agrarian problem. 
Roman territory, which now stretched from 
Naples to Rimini, included: great tracts of 
pasture and plough land, woods and fisheries, 
mines and quarries, which had been acquired 
during the warfare of the previous century; 
they included many confiscations from rebel- 
lious allies. Much of this State property had 
been divided among Roman citizens, in the 
form of allotments to “colonies” and in- 
dividuals. But there remained something like 
two million acres of the poorer soil—perhaps 
one-seventh of the whole of Roman territory— 
which had been brought under production by 
another and more precarious method. It was 
thrown open to squatters. They were supposed 
to pay rent, assessed in various ways; but, after 
a time, much of it was no longer demanded or 
paid. So the squatters increasingly treated the 
land as their private property. 

There was another irregularity. According 
to a tradition credited to the fourth century 
(the “ Licinian-Sextian Laws ”’), it was legally 
forbidden for any man to possess more than 
300 acres. Yet estates were far larger than that; 
and the law was evaded by proprietors dividing 
them fictitiously—among their family, friends 
or non-existent lessors, for no Roman liked 
leaving a will really dividing his land. These 
fictions needed to be very extensive; for so, 
nowadays, were properties. Small-holdings on 
the old subsistence basis, with perhaps a small 
margin for local sales, had gradually diminished 
in favour of huge /atifundia with a cash-crop 
economy. The corn-growing of the old yeoman 
farmer had likewise decreased, since the new 
absentee land-owners, while growing the vine 
and olive where they could, concentrated on 
grazing. This had long been a feature of the 
countryside, but, it was now enormously 
extended; it called for large ranches, because it 
was convenient to control feeding-grounds at 
different heights. Many causes of this slow, but 
far-reaching, revolution have been suggested.” 
But the simple fact is that on the wide rolling 

* Devastation of small properties during 
Hannibal’s invasion; deterioration during their 
owners’ absence in foreign wars; exhaustion of the 


soil; failure to compete with cheaper grain from 
Africa and Sicily. 
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slopes, and on the Etrurian plain, pasturage 
was what paid best. Romans and Italians had 
become cleverer at exploiting land. Greek and 
Punic text-books were a help: when the 
Romans sacked Carthage, they gave native 
princes all the books in its libraries except one 
—Mago’s treatise on plantation-farming, of 
which (in spite of its great length) the Senate 
ordered a translation to be made. 

These great ranches were, to some extent, 
staffed by free dependents of the landowners, 
whose clienteles they thus swelled. But their 
landlords feared that free men might be called 
up for military service; so they chiefly employed 
slaves—and in huge numbers. The wars of 
conquest had brought in hundreds of thousands 
of them. Gangs of the more barbarous slaves, 
under their slave-drivers, were housed in 
squalid barracks on the Jatifundia. Cato the 
Censor’s recommendations concerning their 
treatment are nauseating. They lived in an un- 
speakable misery, which could not be condoned 
by the best moral standards of the time. 
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This arrangement was economically profit- 
able. With negligible overheads, it increased 
and diversified crops and foodstuffs; it gave 
well-off Romans the beef and mutton that they 
increasingly desired. But socially, as well as 
morally, it was unsound. For one thing, the 
slave-gangs gravely imperilled security. Serious 
outbreaks in various parts of Italy occurred at 
frequent intervals. Sicily, in 135 B.Cc., was the 
scene of an extremely alarming large-scale 
revolt of slaves under the Syrian Eunus (“ King 
Antiochus’). His army, which may have 
numbered 70,000, gained control of several 
cities (Enna, Tauromenium and Agrigentum); 
and it took Rome three years to put him down. 
The unrest spread to slaves in Rome, Delos and 
Attica; and the outbreak of Aristonicus (“ King 
Eumenes ”’) in western Asia Minor (132-128), 
where the last king of Pergamum, Attalus III, 
(fearing anarchy) had left his kingdom to Rome, 
attracted slaves as well as nationalists. 

Impoverished free men, too, sided against 
Rome with both Eunus and Aristonicus. The 
general effect of the growth of slave-conducted 
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latifundia was to impoverish and dispossess the 
free poor; they drifted to the large cities, 
especially to Rome itself. There they stayed in 
thousands, unemployed, starving, discontented, 
a potentially disruptive factor on public 
occasions. They also became a dead loss to the 
Roman army, which only enlisted men of some 
property: the minimum qualification was being 
reduced, but it still excluded the metropolitan 
destitute. Rome was not yet ready to humanize 
its treatment of slaves; but this free proletariat 
was a source of anxiety and danger. Some of 
them clamoured to be given land again, and 
moves were made to meet their demands. This 
could be done if the laws restricting the 
maximum size of estates were enforced. 
Scipio’s friend Laelius tried to raise the matter 
in the 140’s; but since the Senators, not un- 
naturally, were against him, he desisted. 

Tiberius Gracchus was a persuasive speaker 
of high Roman ideals, fertilized by the Hellenic 
doctrine that the State ought to look after its 
citizens; his Stoic-trained friend Blossius came 
from democratic circles in Greek Campania. 
On his way to distinguished military service in 
Spain, Tiberius had passed through the grim 
desolation of the Etrurian Jatifundia, and the 
shocking memory caused him to declare: “‘ The 
men who fight and die for Italy have a share in 
the air and light—but nothing else! They 
fight and die for the wealth of others; they are 
called the masters of the world, but they have 
not one single piece of earth for their own !” 
Why should the people’s property not be shared 
by the people ? So, neglecting the custom of 
consulting the Senate, he proposed to the 
Assembly a bill providing that the State’s 
tenants should be deprived of all holdings above 
the legal maximum; and that the large amount 
of land thus vacated should be rented to the 
landless poor. 

There were certain sops for present tenants: 
they might keep the rest as their own, and 
family men were allowed 150 acres extra for 
each of their sons. Nevertheless, Flaminian 
was the word that this move suggested to tradi- 
tionalists: C. Flaminius had passed a similar 
measure relating to north Italy in 232 B.c., 
and the execration of him by conservatives has 
been preserved in the pages of Livy and 
Polybius. So one of Tiberius’ fellow-Tribunes, 














M. Octavius by name, was easily found to 
oppose and veto his bill when it came before 
the Assembly. Tiberius, a close friend of 
Octavius, was patient but determined. He 
agreed to consult the Senate. But, when this 
and other attempts at reconciliation failed, he 
moved and passed legislation to depose M. 
Octavius. In effect, Tiberius was ignoring the 
recent history of the Tribunate and its assimila- 
tion to offices of state, the holders of which 
could not be censured or removed by popular 
vote. He was arguing that Tribunes were still, 
as they had been two hundred years earlier, 
the servants of the people, who could therefore 
remove those who had ceased to serve it. This, 
like his initial refusal to consult the Senate, was 
legally correct, but it was archaistic: the revival 
of an obsolete institution in new circumstances. 
Greek ideas of popular sovereignty were in 
Tiberius’ mind; and to many Romans revolu- 
tion seemed to be in the air. Certainly, the 
Tribunate was being given, by legalistic inter- 
pretation, a startling new lease of life; and the 
troubles of the last century of the Republic 
were not far off. 

Once Octavius had been ejected, Tiberius 
set up a board of three to supervise the land- 
settlement. They were his brother, his father- 
in-law and, as president, himself—though it is 
doubtful if the proposer of a bill was legally 
entitled to sit on a board created by it. But the 
Senate was far from cowed, and, relying on its 
traditional control of public finance, kept the 
board short of money and refused to provide 
capital for the new farms. At this juncture 
came the national bequest that has been men- 
tioned earlier: Attalus III of Pergamum died, 
after leaving his fabulously wealthy kingdom 
to Rome. Tiberius Gracchus now threatened 
to lay hands on some of the Pergamene funds 
to finance his settlers. Thereby he not only 
flouted the Senate’s customary control of 
finance—on the grounds that the king’s legacy 
was to the Roman people—but simultaneously 
challenged another of its traditional claims: to 
control provincial and foreign affairs. 

The rule of custom, on which the governing 
class so greatly relied, was indeed proving 
vulnerable; but it was not yet defeated. 
Tiberius felt his work could not survive unless 
he induced the Assembly to re-elect him as 
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Tribune for the following year (132). Here was 
another thorny problem. It was a cardinal 
feature of Roman constitutional law that no 
man might be re-elected immediately to any 
high office of state (no-one could ever be re- 
elected to the Consulship, though this had been 
specifically allowed to Scipio Aemilianus). For 
centuries the same rule had applied by custom 
to the Tribunate. If a man was going to be 
Tribune time after time, he would soon become 
an autocrat, a Tarquin. Tiberius was very far 
from a Tarquin; but he might have recalled 
that not every Tribune was, or would be, as 
high-minded as himself. 

On election-day, when matters had started 
to move in Tiberius’ favour, the Senate met, 
and the Chief Priest (a Scipio and cousin of 
Tiberius) requested the presiding Consul, P. 
Mucius Scaevola, to save the state and eliminate 
the tyrants. Now Scaevola, though a backer of 
Tiberius, was shaken by his claim to stand 
again. So he replied that he would do nothing 
illegal, but that if the Assembly committed an 
illegality he would refuse to accept it. That was 
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not simple enough for Tiberius’ enemies, who 
forthwith left the Senate and made for him. 
Though the person of a Tribune was sacrosanct, 
Tiberius Gracchus was beaten to death with a 
chair-leg. Three hundred of his supporters also 
fell. Such was the ominous result of Tiberius’ 
pathetic belief that Senatorial selfishness could 
be made to listen to reason. There had not been 
fighting in the city for many generations. A 
century of political violence and unproductive 
tragedy had begun. 


The land-commission, amid vicissitudes and 
law-suits, went on working, though no use could 
be made of the Pergamene treasure since Asia 
was now in revolt. Scipio Aemilianus, who 
during Tiberius’ Tribunate had been away— 
brilliantly exterminating Spanish rebels—was 
now back. He was not a man of violence. Yet 
he approved of Tiberius’ end, quoting from the 
Odyssey: May all who act as he did share his 
fate ! He himself, however, was the next to die, in 
129B.C.,in somewhat mysterious circumstances. 
Shortly before his death, Scipio earned wide- 











spread unpopularity by intervening in the 
agrarian question. Much of what happened is 
obscure; but it seems that he was particularly 
concerned to prevent unrest from spreading 
to the Latin and Italian members of the 
Roman confederacy. The autonomous Latin 
communities south-east of the city, subject- 
allies since 338 B.C., were the more privileged 
of the two categories; and their leading posts 
carried with them Roman citizenship. The 
outer and less privileged Jtalici were, primarily, 
the Oscan-speaking, Sabellian peoples, but 
also included the Etruscans, and the Greeks on 
the coasts of South Italy. Latins and Italians 
alike provided troops and were allied with 
Rome. But foreign policy was in Rome’s 
hands; and for a long time now she had in- 
creasingly assumed the direction of the whole 
peninsula. In the second century B.c. her 
officials treated her allies with increasing 
cynicism, even with occasional brutality. Both 
Latins and Italians suffered from this deteriora- 
tion—the Italians the more grievously, since 
their foreign languages, customs and laws made 
Roman encroachments and exactions par- 
ticularly hard to bear. 

The Tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus upset 
the allies still further. No doubt some of the 
squatters were of allied origin; and it seemed 
intolerable that they were to lose their lands to 
the Roman proletariat, who did not so much as 
serve in the army. Nor had they effective means 
of redress. Italians flocked to Rome, rioted 
against Scipio Aemilianus, and were expelled 
by edict in 126. In the following year the 
Consul M. Fulvius Flaccus (a pro-Gracchan 
land-commissioner) proposed a bill, far ahead 
of his times, granting the Italians Roman 
citizenship: or, if they did not want it—since 
it might seem to diminish the autonomy of their 
own communities—he offered instead practical 
safeguards against exploitation by Roman 
officials. The bill was not carried; and a Latin 
city, Fregellae, was ready to revolt. Traitors 
handed it over to Rome, and it was wiped out, 
though its population were spared. 

Soon afterwards, Gaius Gracchus obtained 
election as Tribune (for 123). After serving on 
the land-commission as a very young man, he 
had been posted to Sardinia, and had defied 
the Senate’s second prolongation of his tenure 
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there, and escaped charges of complicity with 
the Fregellae affair. An idealist and orator like 
his brother—to whom he was passionately 
devoted*—he was more forcible, more highly 
strung, more ostentatious and more influential. 
His brief tenure of the stage had permanent 
effects; though, unfortunately, we do not 
know the order in which events occurred. It is 
established, however, that Gaius was sub- 
sequently re-elected for 122; so here he must 
have succeeded where Tiberius had failed. 
Some of his measures are much more radical 
than others. Possibly the radical ones came 
last, and were intended to outbid the ingenious 
pretence of a conservative Tribune, M. Livius 
Drusus, to provide measures more progressive 
than his. 

Among Gaius’ first bills to the Assembly was, 
naturally enough, an agrarian law in continua- 
tion of his brother’s efforts, accompanied by a 
road-building programme. But not all the 
urban unemployed would make good farmers ; 


* His mother persuaded him to abandon a measure 
which might look too much like personal revenge. 
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and so Gaius planned to settle them, with some 
wealthier people, in colonies on trade-routes— 
Tarentum (“ Colonia Neptunia”) and Scola- 
cium on the south-east coast. Colonies had 
hitherto mostly been strategic; these were to 
have a social, and thereby a commercial, 
purpose. And Gaius also wanted, perhaps later, 
to send 6,000 settlers—earlier settlements had 
been much smaller—to a projected foundation 
* Junonia ” near Carthage, despite the prejudice 
against overseas colonies and against this ill- 
omened region, and despite the unwillingness of 
the unemployed to emigrate. Plutarch gives us 
a picture of Gaius, surrounded by advisers, 
directing a large office dealing with all his plans. 

Quite early, too, Gaius struck a blow for 
the poor who remained in Rome by safeguard- 
ing them against the erratic prices of corn. The 
import market had fluctuated widely, owing to 
the slave-war in Sicily and locusts in Africa; 
and a new law of Gaius directed the state to 
offer corn for sale at a reasonable price—not far 
from the market price in the grain-producing 
areas—large granaries being constructed so 
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that the State’s buyers need not buy immedi- 
ately when corn was dear, but could wait until 
it became cheaper. Land-owners and grain- 
speculators grumbled that this was a vote- 
catching measure; and it is certainly true that 
residents in Rome dominated the Assembly. 
Yet this was not mere pauperization, but a 
realistic reform in line with the recognition, 
by Hellenistic states, of an obligation to ensure 
that their citizens were fed. 

Gaius likewise could not long have delayed 
before dealing with the now exceedingly acute 
discontent of the Latins and Italians. He 
apparently offered full citizenship to all Latins, 
and then—perhaps to outbid an offer by M. 
Livius Drusus—the promotion of Italians to 
the half-way house of Latin status. That these 
proposals did not pass, perhaps did not even 
reach, the Assembly was a tragedy for Rome and 
Italy : it was to cause the bloody Social (Marsian) 
War a generation later. If we are entitled to 
dispense blame, it must be divided between the 
senate’s ungenerous conception of empire and 


the metropolitan poor took no interest in the 
welfare of the allies. So when, in spring 122, 
Gaius Gracchus departed to supervise his 
Carthaginian settlement, his enemies—with 
portentous propaganda about signs from heaven 
—were probably able to suggest that the whole 
scheme was an under-cover means of en- 
franchizing Italians by foisting them in among 
the citizen settlers. 

It is time to recall, however, that the masses 
at one extreme, and the Senators at the other, 
were no longer the whole of Italian society, 
The Senate were not supposed to engage in 
trades other than agriculture (hence, later, 
penurious aristocratic revolutionaries, such as 
Catiline). So, as wealth poured in during the 
previous century, a rich commercial class of 
non-Senators had come into existence, and had 
gained steadily in social self-consciousness, 
This well-to-do bourgeoisie, the new rich, were 
used by the State, from the Hannibalic War 
onwards, to undertake contracts for construc- 
tion work—buildings, roads, bridges, aqueducts 
—for the provision of food for armies, for 
exploiting mines and fisheries, and in particular 
for the collection, on the State’s behalf, of 
customs dues and other provincial taxes. 
These business men had not yet acquired their 
later notoriety. But they lacked the Senate’s 
tradition of service. 

Those of the business men who exploited 
land or speculated in grain did not view all 
Gracchan legislation with much favour. Gaius, 
however, gave them a chance to build Italian 
roads and Roman granaries. And now he threw 
open to them an extremely lucrative prospect: 
namely, the tax-collection of Asia, the bequest 
of Attalus III. He provided that the Censors 
at Rome should let contracts not only for the 
indirect taxes of this immensely rich area—the 
pasture and customs dues—but also for the main 
direct tax, fixed, as under the Pergamene kings, 


4 The collectors were the publicani, so misleadingly 
translated “ publican” (A.V.). Equally misleading 
is the rendering “‘ knights ” for eguites, the designa- 
tion which this business class were shortly going to 
assume (because the minimum property qualification, 
perhaps defined at this time, was equal to that of the 
rich young nobles who had, in times past, served as 
the State cavalry, but who, now that allies provided 
most of the cavalry, retained the name in an honorary 
capacity). 
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that at 10 per cent on all agricultural produce.° 
N the These were by far the largest contracts the 
3 122, business community had ever handled. In spite 
€ his of the role of the Senate in the person of the 
—With Censors, the decision was taken by the 
eaven Assembly; and the ultimate effect of the 
whole measure was to weaken the Senate’s control of 
f en- finance and provincial affairs alike.® 
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there was to be no nonsense about merit, but less 
fear of corruption. 


distaste for his agrarian and corn laws. Else- 
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where, too, his electoral support was too weak. 
The Roman poor liked the corn law but dis- 
approved of generosity to the allies. In the 
Senate, all Gaius’ influence could not break 
For these 


down a large hostile majority. 
reasons he failed to secure re-election for a third 
term as Tribune. 

So when the year 121 began he was a private 


citizen. Measures were afoot to cancel his 
colonization schemes; and Gaius unwisely 
formed a personal bodyguard. Shortly after- 
wards a member of it killed one of the Consul’s 
heralds in a brawl. Thereupon the malignant 
and disreputable Consul, L. Opimius, induced 
the Senate to pass, for the first time in its history, 
an emergency decree. This was a significant 
precedent; there were from three to six similar 
decrees during the next sixty years. Later, 
if not now, the terms were these: Jet the magis- 
trates defend the State and see that it takes no 
harm.’ This was, legally, no more than a pious 
hope and encouragement; but in 121 Opimius 
took the decree as conferring emergency powers. 
Heavy fighting began in the city. The Grac- 
chans, under a far from sober Fulvius Flaccus 
(with Gaius in the background), seized the 
Aventine. It was stormed by the conservatives, 

7 This was the Senatus consultum ultimum, or De 


republica defendenda. 
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and Gaius and Flaccus and many others met 
their deaths. The Senate had introduced lynch 
law, and thereby established a tradition of 
violence which they were to regret. Meanwhile, 
there followed a brief period of uneasy reaction 
and anti-Gracchan repression (bringing the 
total dead to 3,000), followed by a series of 
temporizing agrarian laws. 

The whole incident of these two brilliant, 
idealistic, logical but not very worldly-wise or 
rusé reformers had barely lasted twelve years. 
But it had rocked Roman society, politics and 
economics to their foundations. The political 
effects were especially severe: Rome began to 
breed a new type of party man, the popularis, 
who ostensibly admired the Gracchi but, lack- 
ing their ideals, cynically claimed an effective 
interest in the rustic or urban poor in order to 
supplant the dominant oligarchy by his own 
kind of oligarchic clique. Cicero’s attitude to 
the Gracchi differs to suit his audience; most 
ancient writers take sides vigorously, and such 
is their partiality that we can often hear little 
but a series of loudly reverberating echoes. The 
eloquent voices of the Gracchi themselves are 
gone from us, and so are their personalities. 
That is too often the misfortune of the 
ancient historian; but rarely has it been so 
tantalizing. 
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Madras : 


LTHOUGH THIS SERIES OF PICTURES comes 
As an end with Sir Edwin Lutyens’ New 

Delhi, constructed as a last gesture of 
imperial pride between 1912 and 1930, almost 
all the other buildings described and illustrated 
here belong to the second half of the eighteenth, 
or to the first half of the nineteenth, century. 
Comparatively little has been written about 
this aspect of the British Raj. Yet, as readers 
of Hickey’s Memoirs wil! recollect, the English- 
men who followed Clive to India brought with 
them around the Cape of Good Hope many of 
the tastes and amusements they had cultivated 
at home: and, architecture being an eighteenth- 
century passion, they continued to plan and 
build in the grand style. Some of their 
achievements have been depicted by con- 
temporary artists — the two  Daniells, 





The Fort Square. Fort St. George, the original Madras, was founded in 1639 


Zoffany and Chinnery. Foreign travellers 
have also contributed impressions. “ Viewed 
from the Hoogley (wrote Colonel von Orlich 
in 1845) Calcutta has the appearance of a city 
of palaces. A row of superb buildings extends 
from the princely residence of the Governor- 
General along the esplanade...” The 
“princely residence” that Orlich admired 
is the subject of our opening picture (see 
previous page). Government House, Calcutta, 
residence of the Viceroy before the seat of 
government moved to Delhi, was begun in 
1799 at the order of Governor-General the 
Marquis of Wellesley, a man of “ never- 
surpassed energy,” brother of the Duke of 
Wellington. Its architect, Captain Charles 
Wyatt of the Bengal Engineers, took Adam’s 
Kedleston Hall as his model. 
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Martin, who was captured i ts ill (es 
by the British, served with Pig 

distinction as a general of 
the East India Company, 
amassed considerable wealth 
by trading in indigo, and 
built himself about 1795 a 
huge and fantastic palace on 
the outskirts of Lucknow, 
which he called La Martiniére 
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“The Bungalow,” Madras, 
a great house, surrounded by its 
park, which earlier this year 
still stood derelict in the centre 
of the city. The interior was 
embellished with a fine curving 
double-staircase 


Despite the apparent unsuit- 
ability of classical architecture to 
an Eastern landscape, the effect 
produced was often splendid, as 
ts evident in this picture of The 
Town Hall, Calcutta, completed 
in 1813. 
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Gulmarg : An abandoned holiday resort in 
Kashmir, over 8,000 feet up 


The British Raj needed playgrounds as well 
as palaces and civic centres. Kipling has 
described the holiday-life of “the Hills,” 
with its gaiety, intrigues and social gossip, 
at a period when Mrs. Hauksbee and her 
friends still rode out in the cool of the evening, 
along winding mountain paths, beneath the 
branches of the deodars. Our illustration 
shows Gulmarg in Kashmir, once a thriving 
holiday resort, now a decrepit ghost-town. 
It stands in a hollow of the mountains ; and 
every year the heavy snowfalls bring another 
chalet down in ruins. Notwithstanding its 
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Alpine appearance, the architects of Gulmarg 
also borrowed from local styles in wood- 
building. Regarded as heaven on earth by 
the sweltering inhabitants of the plains, Kashmir 
was particularly popular with British soldiers 
and officials—so much so that the Maharajah 
published an edict, forbidding Europeans to 
hold land. They compromised by inventing 
the characteristic Kashmirian house-boats, 
built like aquatic cottages with dormer windows 
and shingled roofs. The first house-boat 
dates from about 1875 and has served as a 
pattern ever since. 








Ruins of the Residency, Lucknow 


The Indian Mutiny—somewhat fancifully 
described by an Indian Nationalist writer as 
the “ War of Indian Independence of 1857 ” 
—had, in fact, been preceded, since 1766, by 
many similar, though less serious and less 
sanguinary, outbreaks. The magnitude of the 
struggle, if not its effect on the relationship of 
the Indian and British peoples, has often been 
exaggerated. At the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
there were not more than 40,000 effective 
British troops in India: Havelock relieved 
Lucknow with less than 2,000 men—“ an 
army,” remark the authors of Rise and Fulfil- 





ment of British Rule in India, “ smaller than 
Clive had taken to Plassey.” It was an episode, 
conclude the same authors, Edward Thompson 
and G. T. Garratt, “‘ lamentable in its origin, 
distinguished by great courage but by few other 


virtues during its course.” Cruelty bred 
cruelty : terrorism was met with terrorism. 
Among the most heroic chapters of the story 
was the British defence, during the hottest 
period of the year, of the Residency at Lucknow. 
In this photograph of the ruins of the Resi- 
dency, the marks of the besiegers’ bullets are 
visible on the battered plasterwork. 
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In the vocabulary of the 
English - speaking world, 
“ Poona” is still a symbol 
of Anglo-Indian conservatism. 
Today the city of Poona has 
been entirely taken over by 
the Indian army. But the 
traces of British occupation 
persist. Here, for example, 
are the gateposts of a Private 
House at Poona, evidently 
constructed according to his 
own design by some mid- 
Victorian officer of a Gunner 
regiment 


It 1s interesting to note how 
many of the architects of 
British India were professional 
soldiers. Thus St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, completed 
early in the nineteenth century, 
was constructed by Major de 
Haviland of the Engineers 
after the designs of Colonel 
Caldwell. It is approached 
by a curving carriage-way, 
which passes between the double 
columns of the portico. 
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An eighteenth-century cemetery in Calcutta, 
standing on the corner of Park Street. 





It has been disused for over a hundred and fifty years 


Opened during the year 1767, this Calcutta 
Cemetery was already full by 1790; and the 
photograph shows how closely its occupants 
had been packed in. “‘ Two monsoons are 
the life of a man,” stated a contemporary 
proverb ; and many of the inscriptions on 
these peeling plaster monuments speak of 
a tragically early death. The vibrio cholerae— 
unindentified until 1883, when it was dis- 
covered by the German bacteriologist, Koch 
—lurked in rivers, wells and stagnant pools ; 


and, although the early servant of the East 
India Company might look forward to a 
profitable career, he would have been imprudent 
to expect a long one. But, even in death, the 
eighteenth-century Englishman retained his 
Augustan sense of style. The melancholy of 
the great burial grounds he left behind him 
is offset by their dignity. In such a graveyard 
is buried Rose Aylmer, the short-lived heroine 
of Walter Savage Landor’s famous elegiac 
poem. 
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The Old Mint, Calcutta, 
is an admirable specimen of 
Greek Revival architecture, 
which, like the Calcutta Town 
Hall, seems perfectly at home 
in its exotic setting 


An example of twentieth- 
century classicism—a corner of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens’ New 
Delhi: into which, obeying 
the conciliatory trend of his 
age, the architect has woven 
many Indian motifs. Lutyens’ 
capital, built for imperial pur- 
poses, is fully in use by the 
inheriting Indian Government 














The Maria 


A coin acceptable in lands far beyond those in which it was minted : casts of obverse and reverse, 1764 


By LEONARD CROWN 


HE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA is best known for 

her gallant struggle against Frederick the Great 

of Prussia. Less well known is the coin with 

which her name is linked—the Maria Theresa 
dollar—which has had an unparalleled career in the 
markets and trading centres of the Middle East and 
in North and East Africa. In Abyssinia, this coin, 
minted in Vienna, became the standard currency of 
the country for a period of close on a century and a 
half. Of all the variety of dollars that has followed 
upon the first minting early in the sixteenth century 
at the silver mines of Joachimstal in Bohemia, none 
has had such a curious career. 

In size the coin rather resembles the English 
crown, weighing 28.09 grammes and having a dia- 
meter of 42 millimetres. The obverse shows a profile 
to right, and the shoulders of the Empress Maria 
Theresa (1717-1780), draped in a widow’s veil and 
wearing a small diadem. The whole is encircled 
by the grandiose inscription : M(aria) Theresa D(ei) 
G(ratia) R(omanorum) Imp(eratrix) Hu(ngariae) Bo 
(hemiae) Reg(ina). On the reverse the coin bears the 
double-headed eagle of the Austrian Imperial arms, 
encircled by an inscription concerning the Empress’s 
other titlkes—Archduchess of Austria, Duchess of 
Burgundy and Countess of the Tyrol. The date on 
all dollars now current is invariably 1780, the year 
of the Empress’s death. The coin is not milled, but 
round its edge stand the words in relief : Fustitia et 
clementia. It is an uncommonly striking piece of 


Theresa Dollar 





By courtesy of the British Museun 





money and its intrinsic appeal is not difficult to 
understand. 

This, of course, is not the sole explanation of its 
popularity, still less of its place in international 
politics. How did a coin, originally issued for a \ 
limited purpose, ultimately reach a total issue of ‘ 
some 300 millions ? How did Mussolini’s Italy 
come to re-issue this eighteenth-century Austrian 
coin ? Why did the British Royal Mint find itself 
in the same position ? A glance at the history of the 
coin helps to answer some of these questions. 
Habsburg enterprise and shrewdness in appealing 
to Levantine and African taste seems to be the 
primary explanation. For the Maria Theresa dollar 
was first minted in 1751 at a period when the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire was suffering from a chronic 
adverse balance of trade. It was hoped that the 
export of the dollar to Austria’s trading partners in 
the Mediterranean (though it was also minted for 
internal circulation) would help to ease this situa- 
tion. The design of the new coin was therefore 
patterned upon one used by the Republic of Venice 
in the seventeenth century for trade with its Levan- 
tine possessions. In 1752, the privilege of exporting 
the coin to the Levant was granted to a Viennese 
financier and it was soon on sale at Venice, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Marseilles and other Mediterranean ports. 

The dollar’s success was immediate. Side by 
side with the piastre, it rapidly became the dominant 
trading coin of the Levant. This is the reason why 
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jt was sometimes known as the “ Levant dollar.” 
The first minting in 1751 totalled 580,000 and the 
average output for the rest of the eighteenth century 
was about one and a half million a year. In 1787 
the exceptional total of five and a half million was 
issued. 

The circumstances of French trade show where 
some of these extra dollars were going. When, in 
the second half of the eighteenth century, French 
trade with the Levant considerably expanded, 
traders found themselves obliged to use the dollar 
as their medium of exchange. They imported their 
supplies of the coin from Austria, sending French 
silk in return. Soon three-party transactions of this 
type formed no less than a third of all Franco- 
Austrian trade. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the dollar had become one of Austria’s best 
exports, financing about two-thirds of the Empire’s 
imports. 

The Viennese Mint now found itself unable to 
cope with these demands. Still less could the state 
silver mines supply all the silver required. New 
mints were opened in Transylvania and at Milan 
in 1785 and in 1787 ; and Spanish-American silver 
had to be imported. The shortage was temporarily 
eased by allowing traders in need of dollar supplies 
to take their own silver to the mint to be turned into 
currency. 

So were problems of production dealt with. But 
why did the Maria Theresa dollar find such a 
ready acceptance in at least a dozen different Oriental 
and African countries ? It was not the fineness of 
the coin alone that contributed to this, but a com- 
bination of causes, ranging from the serious to the 
relatively trivial. Among the first is the fact that the 
dollar was issued by a country that possessed no 
colonies nor had any direct economic relations with 
Arab or Oriental countries. Thus, at a time when 
currency was beginning to signalize sovereignty, 
and a new coinage would inaugurate a new régime, 
the overseas circulation of a coin originating in 
Austria was devoid of political implications. Further- 
more, the reputation of Viennese goldsmiths would 
ensure the dollar a good name from the start. 

The coin in itself had certain advantages that 
commended it to an Arab trader. It had so many 
identifying features that it could'not be easily forged, 
and the inscription round the edge precluded 
clipping. The presence of the seven pearls on the 
Empress’s diadem and the nine pearls on her brooch, 
all of which a new owner would carefully scrutinize 
before accepting the coin, were further guarantees 
against counterfeit issue. So strong was this con- 
Servatism that every deviation from the norm in 
the design of the coin was at first regarded with 
suspicion. When the Emperor Francis, husband of 
Maria Theresa, died in 1765 and the new coins 
depicted her veiled, the innovation was at first highly 
suspect. But not for long ; for the introduction of a 
veil seems to have led to a further rapprochement 
with Oriental taste. To Moslem women, and 
especially Bedouin women, it was a desirable 











ornament. To their husbands, the coin’s commercial 
significance was enhanced by the Empress’s ample 
bosom. 

In the nineteenth century a marked expansion 
took place in the circulation of the dollar. It now 
penetrated into Arabia, into the territories which 
lie along the routes from the Mediterranean to the 
Central Sudan and thence eastwards to the countries 
bordered by the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. But it 
was in Abyssinia that this Imperial dollar, known 
there as the “‘ Gersch,” reached its peak of popularity. 
It became obligatory for any country that had 
dealings with Abyssinia to possess an adequate 
supply of dollars that usually had to be bought from 
Vienna. In 1867, for example, the British Consul 
and other British officials were imprisoned in the 
remote town of Magdala. An expedition under Sir 
Robert Napier (later Lord Napier of Magdala) was 
organized to rescue the prisoners, and financed by 
540,000 Maria Theresa dollars—bought from 
Vienna at a cost of £115,000. The same need is 
reflected in the stories of almost every expedition 
or exploration undertaken by the Great Powers in 
this area of North-East Africa. In fact, production 
figures at the various Austro-Hungarian mints 
parallel the growth of colonial interest. Whereas the 
average annual minted total of dollars was about a 
third of a million in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, this increased to a million from about 1854 
onwards—when the coin became valid for export 
only—rising to five million in 1876 and to six 
million in 1896. In 1911 the total was 8,300,000. 
In 1894, the Negus of Abyssinia, Menelik II, had 
tried to ban the Maria Theresa dollar by introducing 
a silver dollar bearing on one side his own image 
and on the reverse the Lion of Judah. But the 
attempt was a failure ; the Negus had to yield pride 
of place to the Empress, and the Lion of Judah to 
the Austrian arms, at least until well into the 
twentieth century. 

During the First World War, the minting of the 
dollar naturally ceased—only to resume in the 1920’s. 
In 1925, a record was reached with a total production 
of close on fifteen million. But this was the prelude 
to the end, for in 1932, after more than 170 years 
of nearly uninterrupted production, the Viennese 
Mint ceased to produce Maria Theresa dollars. 

Now came the most surprising chapter in the 
coin’s long history. Hardly had Vienna ceased 
minting than other countries hastened to satisfy the 
demand—Italy (on account of Mussolini’s invasion 
of Abyssinia in 1936), Britain, France and Belgium. 
From 1936 to 1938 the British total of dollars pro- 
duced was no less than nine millions. When the 
Second World War broke out and the flow of dollars 
from Europe ceased, Bombay stepped into the breach. 

Now it seems the end has really come, or is at 
least foreshadowed. The last stronghold of the 
dollar—the Yemen—is preparing to abandon its 
use. A coin that has survived upheavals of every 
kind is at last to succumb—to a United Nations 
currency reform. 
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“Give me books, fruit, 


french wine and fine weather”’ 


John Keats, in a letter 29th August, 1891 


When that letter was written, the house of Bouchard 
Ainé had already been established for almost 70 years, 
Successively directed since its inception by the eldest 
sons of the Bouchard family, Bouchard Ainé has a 


well-deserved name for wines of the finest quality. 


DRY POUILLY =~ 
RESERVE < 


A superb White Burgundy, at a modest price. 
Should be served slightly chilled. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICA 


AMERICA’S RISE TO WORLD POWER. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles, 314 pp. (The New American Nation Series; 
Hamish Hamilton. 30s.) 

The “ survey ” history book may take one of two 
forms. It may proceed, by way of an examination of 
work already done by specialist historians, to produce 
a kind of balance sheet: this is what we know, these 
are the rival interpretations, this is what remains to 
be explored. Such a book will consist of a number of 
provisional conclusions and as many—if not more— 
unanswered questions. The other kind of book 
results from the assumption that the goal to be aimed 
at is an artistic one, the production of a rounded, 
finished story. Certain events have indisputably 
occurred; it is the author’s business to weave them 
for the reader’s benefit into a smooth, continuous 
story, incorporating all the findings of the latest 
research, but not worrying the reader with problems 
to which as yet scholarship has produced no answer. 
The book seeks to be a finished production; the 
reader is not invited backstage. 

Each form of “ survey ”’ has its own usefulness, 
and while to the professional historian the first will 
always have an appeal which the second can never 
acquire, this by no means establishes that the one 
type is “ right ” and the other “ wrong.” The New 
American Nation Series has so far offered examples 
of each. Professor Wallace Notestein’s The English 
Background was a notable instance of the first, 
Professor Alden’s The American Revolution of the 
second. If, consequently, one feels a sense of regret 
that Professor Dulles should have chosen to swell 
the ranks of the second class, it is from no a priori 
prejudice against his method but because the theme 
of America’s Rise to World Power is, as yet, peculiarly 
ill-adapted to his preferred line of treatment. It is an 
unfinished story, a still largely undocumented story 
and—most important of all—an, as yet, uncompre- 
hended story. It has all taken place within the life- 
time of most of us, but its very proximity and rapidity 
have prevented us from fully grasping what it means. 
Thus, even an event already a generation removed, 
America’s entry into World War I, remains—despite 
considerable ‘“‘ documentation” — a _ puzzling 
phenomenon. The theorists of conspiracy, who 
wanted to attribute it all to wicked bankers or 
munition-makers, were at least right in this: they 
recognized that the events of April 1917 are some- 
how not fully compatible with what the mind of the 
American Government and people appears to have 
been a few months before. Cause and effect seem 
incommensurable. 

More recently we have had the problem of 
America’s attitude towards China and the Far East. 
The divorce here between national interest and 
national behav:our has led contemporary observers 
to postulate a ubiquitous “‘ China Lobby.” His- 
torians’ common sense bids them be suspicious of 
any such simplification, but no adequate alterna- 
tive explanation has yet been propounded. Yet 
Professor Dulles writes about 1917 as if it presented 
no particular problem, as if the irrevocable act of 
war-making was not something for which the 
orthodox explanations remain unsatisfying. As for 
China, he recognizes “‘ that curious dichotomy in 





the Republican attitude between isolationism in 
respect to Europe and interventionism in Asia,” but 
the choice of adjective is itself a confession of failure; 
for the historian there are no “ curiosities’; the 
** curious ” is only the as yet unexplained. 

Professor Dulles has, of course, an extraordinarily 
difficult task set him by the limits of space alone. He 
has had to ignore the course of the World Wars 
themselves, though they alone can explain much of 
post-war behaviour. Economic and financial foreign 
policy have been cut to the bone in his treatment; 
no doubt they will be treated elsewhere in the series, 
but of course the cuts produce a sad distortion in his 
narrative. Within these clarifying limits he displays 
certain virtues indispensable to the diplomatic his- 
torian—clarity, fairness, and an enlightened apprecia- 
tion of his country’s real interests. If with all this 
his book remains disappointing, it is because the 
importance and complexity of his theme make 
unusual demands upon any one who treats it. 

H. G. NICHOLAS. 


EUROPE RE-ALIGNED 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1939-46: THE 
REALIGNMENT OF EUROPE. Edited by Arnold 
Toynbee and Veronica M. Toynbee, 619 pp., 
4maps. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs; Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 60s.) 

This volume demonstrates at once the utility of 
the attempt to write contemporary history and the 
difficulty of it. At a moment when the Soviet leaders 
are maintaining that a united democratic Germany 
can only be established by direct consultations 
between the East German Government and the 
Federal Government in Bonn it is salutary to be 
reminded that ten or eleven years ago Mr. Molotov 
was contending that a democratic Peland could only 
be established by a direct consultation between the 
Poles in exile and the Communist-controlled Polish 
Provisional Government. Mr. Sidney Lowery gives 
an objective and well-docurrented account of the 
results of accepting this course. 

Unfortunately, owing to the form assumed by the 
Survey of International Affairs, he leaves his account 
hanging in mid-air. He is unable to pursue it to its 
logical conclusion with the enforced flight of 
Mikolajczyk in the Autumn of 1947. Similarly his 
account of the Communist capture of power in 
Bulgaria stops short of the trial of Petkov. In the 
same way, Miss Wiskemann has the unrewarding 
task of chronicling the events of 1945-6 in Czecho- 
Slovakia without reference to the coup d’état of 
February 1948. Professor Hugh Seton-Watson only 
manages to give coherence to the story of Yugoslavia 
during these years by looking forward to the Comin- 
form quarrel. 

In fact the first stage of the post-war realignment 
of Europe was not completed until 1947, with the 
Marshall programme, Mr. Molotov’s rejection of it, 
and the formation of the Cominform. Without these 
events the pattern is incomplete; yet they are reserved 
for the (already issued) Survey for 1947-8. This 
makes the task of the contributors to the present 
volume a hard one. Their task is further complicated 
by the fact that the relations between the Great 
Powers—on which the realignment of Europe largely 
depended—are dealt with in the admirable companion 














ri Bismarck 


The Man and the Statesman 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


“Mr. Taylor’s Bismarck stands in a class by 
itself. —-HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 

“He expounds interpretations cf character as in- 
cisively as those of policy.—History Today 
‘Rich, learned, profound and yet highly read- 
able . . . Mr. Taylor has already written many 
good books: this is the best..—HUGH TREVOR- 
ROPER (Sunday Times) 


2nd impression Illustrated 18s. 
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America’s Rise 
to World Power 


FOSTER RHEA DULLES 


A study of the developments in American 
foreign policy since the end of the 19th century, 
which have marked the United States’ rise to 
world power. Illustrated 30s. 
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Personalities and 


Powers 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


‘No historian living, in fact, I doubt whether 
anyone since Macaulay, has been such a master 
of the historical essay.’—J. H. PLUMB (Spectator) 
‘Of superlative excellence . . . the finest cream 
of their author’s scholarship."—Times Literary 
Supplement 15s. 


The Memoirs of 
Catherine the Great 


With an Introduction by G. P. GOOCH 


‘Her memoirs . . . are as exciting as they are 
unique.’-—ANGUS WILSON (Spectator) 
*Marvellously good reading.’—c. Vv. WEDGWOOD 
(Broadcasting) 


3rd impression 
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The Selected 
Letters of Chekhov 


Edited by UALLIAN HELLMAN 


‘Of great letter-writers Chekhov is the most 
spontaneous.’— Manchester Guardian 

‘The letters themselves are among the sanest 
and most delightful in literature.—Time and 
Tide 21s. 
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volume America, Britain and Russia 


1941-6 by 
Professor William Hardy McNeill, published last 
year. The result is a somewhat incoherent picture 
of isolated developments in the individual countries, 

Dr. Arnold Toynbee, in a characteristically 
stimulating introduction, sketches in the pattern in 
broad lines. But his final conclusion is not altogether 


borne out in the ensuing pages. Thus he writes: 
“‘ A synoptic view of the diverse experiences of the 
realigned countries in the early post-war years made 
it evident that the character of a country’s native 
cultural and political heritage counted for more, in 
the determination of its political fate, than the 
character of the foreign power in whose political 
sphere it now happened to find itself included.” 
This may apply to the examples which Dr. Toynbee 
himself cites—Finland, the Scandinavian and Latin 
countries—but it certainly does not square with the 
course of events here recorded in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The divergence between East and West 
Germany, for example, can scarcely be attributed 
to different political and cultural heritages. In view 
of the fate of the satellite states, Dr. Toynbee’s con- 
clusion—“ It looked as if even the revolutionary 
experience of realignment was not so fateful for the 
realigned European countries as their own native 
tradition and ethos. The accident that had now 
placed them under either a Russian or a Western star 
might, after all, not prove decisive for their fortunes ” 
—must be accounted an expression of hope rather 
than of fact. : 

There are indeed many questions of interpretation 
that may be still unanswerable, but on which one 
would like to see the evidence assembled. Dr. 
Toynbee attaches considerable importance to the 
understanding reached by Sir Winston Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin in October 1944 on degrees of 
dominance in the Balkans. Sir Winston definitely 
states that this understanding dealt merely with war- 
time arrangements. But did Stalin take it as giving 
him politically a free hand in most of South-East 
Europe, and feel betrayed when the Western Powers 
objected to his taking advantage of it ? Did the ‘Soviet’ 
leaders expect a revolutionary upsurge in Eastern 
Europe, and only impose their domination when they 
were disappointed in this, or had they from the first 
resolved to instal puppet governments ? 

Much of the evidence on which answers to these 
questions might be based is scattered about in this 
book, but the contributors have—perhaps wisely— 
not attempted to answer them. It is therefore a useful 
record, rather than an interpretation, of the events 
from which many of our present distresses spring; 
but its value as a reference book is somewhat impaired 
by the absence of detailed maps of such vital frontiers 
in the realigned Europe as the Oder-Neisse and 
Curzon Lines. 

Contributors, besides those already mentioned, 
are R. G. Hawtrey on the economic consequences 
of the war, F. Ashton-Gwatkin on UNRRA, William 
H. McNeill on Greece, Katherine Duff on Italy, and 
Viscount Chilston on Western Europe. 

MavurIce LATEY. 


SCOTLAND’S NORMANS 


THE NORMANS IN SCOTLAND. By R. L. Graeme 
Ritchie, 466 pp. (Edinburgh University Press. 
50s.) 

There was never a Scottish battle of Hastings; 
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but during the near century, from 1058 to 1153, in 


alive. In addition not a few of those who are dead 



























last which Scotland was ruled by King Malcolm III, have either not been well served by their biographers 
ture surnamed Canmore, or Bighead, and his sons, Nor- or appear to have kept few private papers of import- 
Ties, man influence was widespread, Norman institutions ance. Historians of the period since 1918 must regret 
cally were adopted and Norman immigrants added a fresh the passing of the nineteenth-century fashion for 
nN in strain to the Scottish national stock. Indeed, the three-decker lives of deceased statesmen. Bio- 
ther first Normans recorded in Scotland appear even graphies, like tombstones, have become simpler and 
ites: before Malcolm’s accession, a group of knights, less informative. There are also serious gaps in the 
the formerly in Edward the Confessor’s service, and shelf of monographs on this period. No satisfactory 
nade expelled from their “castles” in England after histories of the Conservative and Liberal parties 
ative Earl Godwin’s revolt, having transferred their allegi- during these years have yet appeared, and very few 
>, in ance to King Macbeth. Thus, at the Battle of frank histories of particular firms have been pub- 
the Dunsinane in 1054, when Macbeth, after his fourteen lished. These handicaps heighten the author’s 
tical years of good government, was driven from the field achievement. 
ed.” —contrary to Shakespeare’s version he was not slain, Not many of those who remember the inter-war 
nbee but survived to reign in North-east Scotland for period in its entirety appear to look back on it with 
atin another three years—there was the curiously mixed much satisfaction. Hemmed in between the romantic 
| the international spectacle of a predominantly Celtic high summer of Edwardianism and the dangerous 
tern monarch, defended by a group of Norman knights, times in which we live, but cordoned off from them 
Vest in combat with an army invading from England, led by the red lines of two world wars, the years between 
uted by the Norse earl Siward of Northumbria on behalf 1919 and 1939 present on the whole a spectacle of 
view of the largely Normanized Malcolm Canmore. missed opportunities and ineptitude in economic 
con- King Malcolm and his second Queen, Saint matters, dreary caution in home politics and national 
nary Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling, whom he degradation in foreign affairs. While nostalgia for 
the married in 1069, had both spent many of their early the Edwardian period has been widespread for the 
ative years at the Normanized court of King Edward the last forty years, few people are heard expressing a 
now Confessor. They and their sons, Edgar, Alexander wish to return to the 1920s and 1930s—the age of 
star and David, introduced into Scotland a stream of MacDonald and Baldwin. It is interesting to see 
es” warriors, advisers, and administrators. clerical and how the uninspiring figure of Stanley Baldwin 
ther lay, whom history chooses to call Norman. The epitomizes but does not dominate the epoch. Mr. 
first Bruce was, in fact, a Norman; but the first Mowat’s final judgment on him is probably as fair 
tion Balliol was a Picard, and the first Stewart—a house a one as we shall ever get : “‘ Certainly he was not a 
one that was later to take its name from its hereditary great man, nor a master in the part of leadership in 
Dr. holding of the Stewardship of Scotland—was a which he was strangely cast. He was also unfortunate. 
the Breton, Walter Fitz Alan. Of course, this does not 
chill mean that all Bruces or Stuarts of the present day are 
s of descended from these incoming French Sieurs; for 
itely when the common people began to take surnames, in 
war- Scotland they often assumed those of their local 
ving magnates or chiefs—a point that Professor Graeme 
East Ritchie does not bring out. ; 
vers This lively and authoritative volume is presum- 
viet” ably the last we may expect from its author: it is a SECTIONAL 
tern posthumous book. Equipped with an excellent 
they bibliography, index and apparatus of notes, The BOO KCAS ES 
first Normans in Scotland is a fine memorial to a good 
scholar. It casts a welcome light on the formative solve the 
nese years of the Scottish feudal monarchy and abounds in pro blem o f the 
this fascinating stories seldom to be discovered in text- » J 
ly— books. Who would have thought that Edgar Atheling, growig librar ¥ 
eful the displaced heir of the Saxon line, would ironically 
ents prove to be a happy and convivial table-companion UNIX Sectional Bookcases solve the problem of 
ing; and fighting ally of Robert, Duke of Normandy, the book-housing space—they can readily expand with 
ired displaced heir of William the Conqueror ? your library. 
iers A. H. Made of solid Oak in sections of one to five units 
and and in three sizes, they can be added to or rearranged 
with ease. They can be built into alcoves of awkward 
ned, size or around fireplaces _ — on 
oe Our free, illustrated 20-page catalogue gives fu 
— BETWEEN THE WARS details of the whole Phoenix range. 
an 
BRITAIN BETWEEN THE WARS, “we By C. L. To " 
Mowat, 6 . (Methuen. 30s. The Phoenix Gallery (Dept. 17) 
' Those Po saad Mr c. is Pn articles in PHOENIX = oe IV Street, London, 
the Huntingdon Library Quarterly and the Journal i sedi 
of Modern History and knew that he was writing a fi res " ee ee iid 
oil large-scale history of the inter-war _— ae et ; 
: awaiting this book with impatience. ey will not be SRE back aeasss save eate 
— disappointed. The author has completed with dis- f or Bookcases WS ell Le TA Sa 
: tinction a difficult task—difficult in one respect Proprietors: 
B85 because some of the major and minor acters are still Dee EAR = OF scacnsnwentcccdaaneyiaednens 
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... He intended to preserve national unity and indus- 
trial peace; yet he must be held partly responsible 
for the general strike of 1926 and for the Trade 
Disputes Act. If rearmament was too slow, he shared 
the blame with Chamberlain and with the rest of the 
government—and with the nation which followed the 
lead he gave it. There is his final defence: that he 
was tolerated for so long.” The era is nevertheless 
full of dramatic political happenings—the difficult 
birth of the Irish Free State, the fall of Lloyd George 
in 1922, the return to the gold standard in 1925, the 
so-called General Strike, the domestic crisis of 1931, 
the abdication of Edward VIII and the convulsions 
which led to war. Mr. Mowat is naturally at his best 
when describing these decisive moments. 

On the economic level, there is the spectacle of a 
Britain in which, after 1920, there were never less 
than a million unemployed. Decay in the old staple 
industries of coal, iron, cotton and shipbuilding 
was only in part compensated by the swift rise of 
such new industries as radio and electrical engineer- 
ing, and the manufacture of motor vehicles. The 
1920s had been marked by attempts to return to the 
state of affairs existing just before 1914, wrongly 
thought of as ‘“ normalcy.” Informed opinion 
demanded free trade and a private enterprise 
economy after the war-time strait-jacket of D.O.R.A., 
and a return to sound money after the horrid example 
of Continental inflations. But the hurricane of the 
world economic depression swept most of his labori- 
ous restoration away and after 1931 the National 
Government set Britain on a new course under the 
flag of Protection, with a managed paper currency 
and varying degrees of State intervention and 
financial help for particular branches of industry 
and agriculture—in short, the “ planned economy ” 
and “ national capitalism.” Other changes in the 
economy were the appearance of the Welfare State 
“in scaffolding ” and the adoption by all parties of 
the public corporation as the instrument for manag- 
ing nationalized industries. Unfortunately, business- 
men, industrialists and financiers (unlike the poli- 
ticians, who have to defend themselves publicly 
against their enemies and to justify their policies to 
the electorate) tend to maintain a mysterious silence 
about their activities, purposes and achievements— 
a silence which is too seldom dissipated when, as is 
not always the case, they find biographers. Accord- 
ingly, for those sections of the book which deal with 
economic history, Mr. Mowat has to rely to an undue 
extent on statistics and the often dull evidence of 
Government reports. And although Imperial 
Chemical Industry receives its share of attention, 
Unilever appears only in a bibliographical note 
without a reference to Mr. Charles Wilson’s two 
volumes on this colossus. R. B. Haldane’s An 
Autobiography (1929) and J. D. Gregory’s On the 
Edge of Diplomacy (1928) might have been mentioned 
for the light they throw on the first Labour Govern- 
ment. Mr. Mowat appears to be acquainted with 
practically every publication and article of significant 
bearing on the period and at the salient points he has 
fortified his narrative by an examination of the news- 
paper and periodical press. His book will fascinate 
both the serious student and the general reader who 
is interested in the politics of the recent past; at the 
same time librarians will welcome it as an indispens- 
able work of reference. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on producing the book at such a 
moderate price. 

W. H. CHALONER. 














ESSEX MAPS 


COUNTY MAPS OF ESSEX, 1576-1852. A Handlist, with 
Introduction and four illustrations, edited by 
F. G. Emmison. (Essex Record Office Publications. 


s.) 

English County maps may be said to have 
originated in the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century with the series drawn by Christopher Saxton, 
an Elizabethan land surveyor. These maps, and those 
of his successors, John Norden and John Speed, 
were intended to serve not so much the purposes of 
travellers, as those of dealers in property and local 
administrators; they record valuable details of the 
uses to which land had been put, but a modern 
traveller would find them lacking in much of the 
information he expects of a map. Road maps, for 
instance, telling their readers not only where a place 
is, but how to reach it, date only from John Ogilby’s 
series in 1675. Clarity and accuracy steadily improved 
throughout the eighteenth century, and county map- 
making reached the final phase of its development 
with the issue of the first Ordnance Survey in 1805. 
The Essex Record Office possesses a rich collection 
of County Maps of which descriptions are given in 
this elegant Handlist, admirably and _ learnedly 
introduced by the County Archivist, Mr. F. G 
Emmison. 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WEIGHT OF ARMOUR 
SIR, 

The answers to my original question about armour 
have been authoritative and interesting and I, and I 
am sure many others, now know much more about 
the subject than we would otherwise have done. I 
find it consolatory that the acknowledged experts 
themselves put a question mark after some of their 
conclusions; and this is due I think to the difficulty 
of calculating the human factor, with which I was 
indeed chiefly concerned. 

Were men tougher or more patient in these days ? 
We must remember that battle in medieval times 
was a violent hand-to-hand business, and that sheer 
necessity stimulated the combatants’ adrenal glands 
to exertions difficult to estimate in cold blood. The 
modern commando is not burdened with the same 
dead weight of weapons and armour. 

May I be allowed to suggest that what finished 
armour was its sheer awkwardness rather than its 
vulnerability to firearms? The slaughter at Crecy 
and Agincourt (and here I call in Col. Burne) shows 
that the armour of the French knights was no pro- 
tection against expert bowmen. I am informed by 
members of the Royal Company of Archers that an 
arrow fired by a medieval professional would be 
likely to penetrate material that would deflect a 
bullet. Perhaps some authority on ballistics may be 
willing to supply technical information on that point. 

In archery, as in armour, we are once more in a 
legendary period, and some of the recorded long- 
distance shots appear to be beyond the capacity even 
of modern laminated or steel bows. It crossed my 
mind at St. Andrews last week that Robin Hood 
could have done the fourth hole or the Road hole in 
one, which gives an approximate idea of distances. 
The parallel is not inappropriate, because in Stuart 
times golf was forbidden on the ground that it inter- 
fered with archery. 
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constitutional law, giving both the 
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ments. Professor Schwartz writes 
for the student of political science 
and law, and also for readers 
interested in the meaning of citizen- 
ship. About 30s. net 


Man on His Past 
H. BUTTERFIELD 


In this survey of historical scholar- 
ship, based on his Wiles lectures 
and subsequently broadcast, Pro- 
fessor Butterfield considers _his- 
torical movements since the middle 
of the eighteenth century. His book 
will interest everyone seeking in 
history for an explanation of con- 
temporary problems. About 21s. net 
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James I’s remark about armour, mentioned by 
Mr. Wilkinson, refers to tournament armour. The 
occasion was a proposed tourney in honour of the 
Princess of Conti and Anne of Denmark. On these 
gentle and joyous occasions something had to be done 
to reduce the death-roll. 

Yours, etc., 
I. S. PHILLIPs, 
Dunbeath, Caithness. 


THE ALABAMA 
Sir, 

I have just received a copy of your excellent 
journal, containing the article by Arnold Whitridge 
on the Alabama affair. I though perhaps, that your 
readers might be interested in learning that the 
original contract for this vessel, bearing the signatures 
of William Laird the Younger, and James Dunwoody 
Bulloch, still exists. This interesting document is at 
present in the care of this society, and has been loaned 
to us for an indefinite period by an American lady, 
related to the Bulloch family. 

Yours, etc. 

PATRICK C. COURTNEY (Secretary-Treasurer), 

The Confederate Research Club, 164 Newcombe Road, 
Fratton, Portsmouth, England. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, by Marcus Cunliffe. The 
best biography of T.R. is by Henry F. Pringle (1931). 
John M. Blum provides a plausible and friendly re- 
interpretation in Roosevelt the Republican (1954). 
George E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Progressive Movement (1947) is a good, sympathetic 
study. For a less favourable view, see Howard L. 
Hurwitz, Theodore Roosevelt and Labor in New York 
State (1943), and the incisive chapter on T.R. by 
Richard Hofstadter in The American Political 
Tradition (1948). A general picture of American 
politics is presented by Matthew Josephson, The 
President Makers, 1896-1919 (1940). Roosevelt’s 
own collected writings are available in various 
editions; his Letters, 1868-1919 have been hand- 
somely edited by Elting E. Morison (1951-54) in 
8 vols. The same editor has reprinted 3 of the most 
entertaining letters in Cowboys and Kings (1954). 
T.R.’s attractive family life is described in Hermann 
Hagedorn, The Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill 
(1954). 


THE GRACCHI, by Michael Grant. Appian: Roman 
Jlistory, The Civil Wars Book I; Plutarch: Lives of 
Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus; H. M. Last in Cambridge 
Ancient History, Vol. IX, Chapters I and II, 1932; 
J. Carcopino: Autour des Gracques, 1928; P. Fraccaro: 
Studi sull? eta dei Gracchi, 1912-13; F. B. Marsh: 
A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.C., 
1935, revised by H. H. Scullard, 1953; H. H. 
Scullard: Roman Politics, 220-150 B.C., 1951; Tenney 
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ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 

has vacancies for entrants between the 
ages of 16 and 24. Clerical Salaries range from 
£215 at age of 16 to £700 at age of 31, in- 
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scale. (A further £60/£75 is paid to those 
working in London.) Those with particular 
merit are singled out early in their careers for 
accelerated training, and upon promotion, 
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undertaken. For full details of a worthwhile 
career write to Staff Controller, National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., P.C. Box 34, 15, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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of articles by Greek scholars, notably the contribu- 
tions of N. A. Bees to the journal fvlavis (1909 
and IgI1I). 


KING JAMES AND HIS BISHOPS, by H. R. Trevor- 
Roper. The Tudor bureaucracy as a whole has never 
been properly studied as it deserves. Mr. G. Elton’s 
The Tudor Revolution in Government (1953) shows the 
beginning; but the continuation—the rule of the 
Cecils—remains a great void only incidentally 
illuminated. The work of Bancroft in the Church, 
however, has been thoroughly treated in R. G. 
Usher, The Reconstruction of the English Church (New 
York, 1910). The attitude of James I and his court 
to this great inheritance is most clearly and directly 
illustrated in the Letters of John Chamberlain, edited 
by N. E. McClure (Philadelphia, 1939). Short lives 
of most of the Jacobean clergy here mentioned are 
to be found in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Two contemporary biographies of particular value 
are J. Hackett, Scrinia Reserata or a Memorial offered 
to... Fohn Williams D.D. (1693), and T. Ball, Life 
of the renowned Dr. Preston (1628). There are useful 
modern biographies of Williams (B. Dew Roberts, 
Mitre and Musket, 1938) and Goodman (G. I. Soden, 
Godfrey Goodman Bishop of Gloucester, 1953). The 
best biographical account of Donne is contained in 
Mrs. Percy Simpson’s A Study of the Prose Works of 
Fohn Donne (1924). For Corbett see the introduction 
to The Poems of Richard Corbett, edited by J. A. W. 
Bennett and myself (1955). For the rise and aims of 
Laud and his troubles with the Jacobean bishops see 
my Archbishop Laud (1940). 
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